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OUR NEW BUILDINGS 


HIS caption has been used in connection 
with the first-page article in many recent 
issues of Our FourFootEpD FRIENDS, and 
our readers could not be criticized had they felt 
that the title was all of the story. Certainly we 
have not been able to re- 
port much progress to 
date, but the handicaps 
in the way of our securing 
a site upon which to 
erect the separate shelter 
wherein we expect to 
house our dogs until the 
six-day detention period 
has expired, were serious 
and numerous. Proper 
outdoor exercise facilities 
are absolutely necessary, 
and since normal dogs, 
like average children, are 
noisy while at play, we 
could not locate such an 
establishment in anything 
resembling a_ residential district Downtown 
properties of suitable size, where traffic noises 
would more than offset the inharmonious sym- 
phonies of our canine guests, were found to be 
thousands of dollars beyond our reach. On the 
other hand, it was imperative that we build in a 
location easily accessible to those seeking a lost 
dog, and within reasonable proximity of head- 
quarters, to facilitate ready shifting of our men 
during busy periods of the day. Such a place has 
now been secured and is known as 366 to 370 
Albany Street. It has a frontage of 184 feet on 
Albany Street and a depth of slightly over 183 feet 
—35,010 square feet in area. It seems ideal for 
our purpose and more than worth waiting for. 
Plans for both buildings can now be prepared 
and it would seem that, in addition to the require- 
ments for our dogs, we can include in the newly 
acquired area, roomy quarters for cats and proper 
facilities for caring for horses which must for any 
reason be held. All unclaimed dogs and cats 
ready for placement in new homes will be trans- 
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How sadly wise, perhaps, it ts 
Dogs live so brief a span— 
Who, in that brief existence, make 
An dol out of man. 


For which of us ts great enough, 

@r wise enough or true, 

To stand, unspoiled, such worshipping 
& whole long lifetime through? 


By Virginia Scott Miner 
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ferred to headquarters on Carver Street, where 
they will be advantageously displayed. 

The May number of Our FourrootEep FRIENDS 
should include reproductions of architect’s draw- 
ings of both buildings, together with some idea of 
the interior plans for 
both establishments. 
While we can promise 
structures of which we 
can be proud and quar- 
ters for the animals which 
will fill every need, there 
will be no extravagance 
in any direction. 

The interest shown in 
our plans for a fitting 
memorial to our founder, 
Anna Harris Smith, has 
been most gratifying and 
there is good reason for 
believing that contribu- 
tions toward the building 
fund will be numerous 
and generous just as soon as information of a tan- 
gible sort as to the estimated cost of the enter- 
prise can be supplied. 

It might well be emphasized again that this de- 
velopment is an absolute need. Even though our 
present quarters could be remodeled and enlarged 
to meet requirements, a careful survey has dis- 
closed that it would be folly to undertake it, due to 
the expense involved. Our work has grown—is 
steadily growing—and careful study of the prob- 
lem by men and women from both within and 
outside the League proves that we have no choice 
in the matter—we are literally forced to erect 
adequate quarters to enable us to function and 
meet the needs of our work, the intimate details of 
which, despite the publicity afforded by Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, are not widely enough known. 

In addition to caring for over 100,000 animals an- 
nually, we are actively engaged in preventing cruelty 
and mistreatment of many times that number. This 
phase of our activities is so woefully misunder- 
stood that we urge inquiry of all whoare interested. 
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Animals and birds numbering 129,390, located 
in just about as many different places, needing spe- 
cific care and attention, present an impressive sort 
of challenge to any institution, however well or- 
ganized. Coupled with regret because of the mis- 
fortune of so many creatures is our gratification 
that the League was able to keep pace with these 
calls for assistance, which represent the work for 
the last year. Divided into species, the record is 
as follows: Dogs, 29,294; cats, 67,580; horses and 
mules, 7,621; cattle, 2,279; sheep and swine, 79; 
poultry and birds, 20,687; miscellaneous creatures 
—squirrels, goats, rabbits, monkeys, guinea pigs, 
skunks, raccoons, turtles, snakes, rats, a weasel, 
mink, porcupine, and fox—1,850. 

Among the birds picked up and brought in were: 
Canaries, Blue Jays, Robins, Grackles, Gulls, 
Starlings, Sparrows, Pigeons, Parrots, Wood- 
peckers, Hawks, Owls, Pheasant, a Finch, Crane, 
and Blue Heron. 


Let us emphasize that our reports do not include 
any animal that is not treated in a definite sense. 
In finding the creature requiring treatment, we do 
not record the many which are given more or less 
cursory attention and examination. 

The Annual Report constitutes an effort to 
truly reflect the work of the League. This partic- 
ular section will deal with the small animals, ex- 
elusive of those handled by the Inspection Depart- 
ment, Free Clinic, and Branches. It represents 
the labors of seven men operating seven ambu- 
lances; six kennelmen, whose duties include clean- 
ing and feeding; also six clerks, who receive tele- 
phone calls and carefully record data and histories 
of individual cases, in the interest of restoring lost 
animals to owners and in meeting the legal and 
moral obligations in each instance. 

Our ambulances and auxiliary cars have traveled 
over 100,000 miles, bringing the host of dogs, cats 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Cruelty in Motion Pictures 

The American Humane Association must be 
commended for its patience with the motion pic- 
ture industry. It was justified in accepting the 
promise that mistreatment of animals would cease, 
but picture after picture which followed that prom- 
ise carried proof that when a thrill was needed, 
broken bones, bruises, and even the horrible death 
of horses would continue to be lightly risked and 
indulged. 

The story of a newspaperman quoting actual 
eye-witnesses of the filming of “‘Jesse James,” as 
reprinted from the National Humane Review, 
should prove convincingly to every reader that the 
time has arrived when we all must unite to prove 
to the Hollywood group that the merciful teachings 
of Jesus Christ, the rights of animals, the laws of 
our respective states, and the sensibilities of de- 
cent people must be respected. 

A well-planned campaign is under way to bring 
an end to these abuses. Your help is needed. 
Read the story by Irvin John Scully on page 28, 
sign the petition immediately following it, and 
induce your friends to do likewise. Send the com- 
pleted protest to either The American Humane 
Association, 135 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
New York, or to the League to be forwarded with 
others. 

If you believe the Golden Rule should be ex- 
tended to include the animal creation; if you be- 
lieve, with the Editor of a prominent Boston news- 
paper, and all other right-thinking people, that 
reverence for all life has its roots in animal rights; 
you will need no further urging. With your help 
this relic of barbarianism can be eliminated. 
Without it, The American Humane Association 
and affiliated organizations can do nothing. You 
will be kept informed of developments through 
Our FourFOoOoTED FRIENDs. 

* * * 


LeBaron Cooke 
It is with deep regret that we record the passing 
of LeBaron Cooke, Boston writer, who, from time 


to time, has contributed both verse and bits of 
prose for our magazine. He regularly visited the 
grave of his dog, Pierrot, which was buried in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery. The inscription on the grave- 
stone: “I know love. I had a dog,” is significant 
of the mutual devotion of man and dog. Shortly 
before his death, he sent this clipping from the 
Boston Herald: 


“Fourteen years old—and ‘dying of old age!’ It 
makes us almost resent the decree of Providence in 
bestowing on us a beloved companion whose span of 
existence is but a fifth part of our own—who must de- 
part from us forever at the peak of our affection for 
him.” 


The little poem on page two by Virginia Scott 
Miner, and reprinted through the courtesy of The 
Saturday Evening Post, is a beautiful response. 
It is our regret that we did not have the fore- 
thought to send it to Mr. Cooke. 

* * * 

Another clipping from the Boston Herald is 

worthy of prominent place in any periodical: 


Goldfish Last Thought of Retiring 
Governor 
OKLAHOMA City Jan. 9 (AP)—Parting admonition 
of E. W. Marland to Leon C. Phillips who succeeded 
him as Oklahoma’s Governor today: 
‘*Be sure to feed the goldfish in the mansion pool.” 
“Tl have my little girl take care of that,” Phillips 
promised. 
* * * 

Due to the fact that we are now equipped to 
make daily collections, if necessary, and because 
of the close proximity of our Dedham Branch, the 
Medfield receiving station has been discontinued. 

* * * 


The Annual Convention of The American 
Humane Association will be held in Albany, New 
York, from September 11-15, inclusive, at which 
time the new headquarters of the Association will 
be dedicated as a Memorial to Dr. William O. Still- 
man. 

It is hoped that the group of delegates from New 
England will be representative in number. 

* * * 


It is encouraging to note that at the National 
Horse Show held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, there were three classes in which only 
horses with natural tails could be entered. Prizes 
totaling $230.00 were offered by the Horse Associa- 
tion, and $2,000 by Mrs. Fitch Gilbert, President 
of the Aiken County S. P. C. A., South Carolina. 
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Mrs. Gilbert should know of the general feeling 
of appreciation which is felt for this generous con- 
tribution in the interest of eliminating the bar- 
barous practice of cutting and setting the tails of 
saddle horses. 

The February issue of Spur, the popular horse 
magazine, carries a story emphasizing the needless 
cruelty involved, which should be widely read, and 
places right-thinking horsemen as being opposed to 
these operations. 


* * * 


Loved Ones Afloat 


Mr. Kenneth L. MacLean and son Donald, 
League friends residing in Belmont, are aboard the 
boat which is about to pass beyond sight of their 
Springer Spaniel pets, shown above, and those 
doggy minds will not be at rest until the voyagers 
return. The study eloquently emphasizes the 
faith and loyalty so often too casually accepted as 
our due. 

* * * 


Hit-and-Run Drivers 


Those interested in the welfare of animals will 
heartily applaud the action of State Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, Frank Goodwin, in suspending the 
license of a driver who recently ran down and 
killed a dog. Investigation disclosed that the 
driver made no effort to slow down, until too late 
to avoid the accident. 

That fast-diminishing portion of the general 
public, which disclaims any interest in animals, 
will also commend Mr. Goodwin’s action, because 
of his adherence to the principles of public safety. 

Most people recognize that animals are entitled 
to just and considerate treatment. The rest must 
be made to know that our laws are designed to 
protect the beast as well as the human being. 


Amrita Island 


Due to lack of space we are unable to write at 
length on next year’s plans for Amrita Island. 
For the benefit of all who are interested we an- 
nounce, however, that, despite hurricane damage 
and other obstacles, plans are under way for a 
resumption of conferences and lectures next sum- 
mer. 

Our May issue will contain definite details. 

* * * 


Point of Pines Apartments 

Mrs. Wilbur Henry Cole, whose interest in the 
welfare of animals has been demonstrated in many 
ways, recently suggested that the Municipal 
Christmas Tree, erected on Boston Common, be 
permitted to remain as a shelter for birds during 
the cold weather. 

Park Commissioner William P. Long heartily 
approved of the idea and secured the codperation 
of Mayor Maurice J. Tobin. 

We are grateful to these officials for providing 
this protection for the birds. An early evening 
visit to the ‘Point of Pines Apartments,” so 
named by Mrs. Cole, will indicate the popularity 
of the shelter. 

* % * 

Be Kind to Animals Anniversary will be ob- 

served April 17 to 23, Humane Sunday, April 23. 


* * * 


Easter Chicks 
Easter chicks and baby rabbits will soon be 
placed on sale for the entertainment and amuse- 
ment of and mistreatment by little boys and girls. 
Whenever an opportunity is presented, a protest 
against this practice should be registered. 


* 


"By Their Works Ye Shall Know Them” 


Enclosed in this envelope was a request to call 
for a stray cat. It reached us promptly. 
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Small Animal Division 
(Continued from page 3) 


and other creatures dependent upon our services 
and ministrations, to headquarters. 

Thousands of incoming and outgoing telephone 
calls were made, and many hundreds of letters 
were written in the interest of animals for which 
we assumed responsibility during the year. 

When it is kept in mind that most of the dogs are 
held for a minimum of six days and many of the 
cats and other animals for similar periods, the task 
assumes impressive proportions, especially from 
the labor standpoint. 

The male and female of all species must be kept 
separate, kittens and pups segregated from adult 
animals, and the weak, injured, and ailing from 
those which are healthy and strong. Those with 
biting records, or which have been exposed to 
rabies or other diseases requiring quarantine, are 
isolated in even a more complete sense. This 
particular requirement, more than anything else, 
should emphasize the absolute need for the sepa- 
rate shelter the League is about to acquire, where 
three hundred dogs and many cats may be kept as 
strictly apart as individual needs may require. 

There is a temptation to dwell upon some of the 
difficulties experienced in handling all animal prob- 
lems in such a way as to give entire satisfaction to 
all concerned, but the infrequency of adverse re- 
ports stamps it as a minor detail. Every effort is 
made to insure the well-being of each animal 
picked up or brought to us, and the replies we re- 
ceive to the questionnaires regularly sent to those 
from whom we collect animals, reflect almost uni- 
versal satisfaction with our service. The last in- 
quiry on the printed slip relating to the agent 
reads: “‘ Was his work satisfactory?” and a recent 
reply: “Yes, and for the past twenty-five years it 
has been O. K.” gratified us very much. It is only 
one of many similar expressions. This particular 
agent has really been in the employ of the League 
for twenty-four years. It is a testimonial to the 
credit of the League and its agents that employees 
have been with us for from ten to twenty-six years, 
reducing our labor turnover to a minimum. 

An efficient animal man cannot be properly 
trained in a year or two; and all new men must 
show some natural aptitude to be considered. 
They must, first of all, be more than ordinarily 
fond of animals and anxious to become expert in 
handling them, because the League is the “court 
of last resort’ in many instances and must not fail 
in any rescue undertaken, even after all others 


have failed. These problems involve everything 
from a horse in a ditch to a cat in a tree, and in- 
clude wild as well as domestic creatures. 

Much mystery surrounds most of the wild ani- 
mal puzzles involved in our work. We rarely learn 
how such visitors as porcupines, foxes, and rac- 
coons happen to visit Boston and surrounding 
densely populated centers. 

In order to picture the unusual phases of our 
work, we have drawn upon the experiences of our 
men to a slight degree. One of these deals with a 
mink found wandering in the State House corri- 
dors. 

The call came early on the morning of June 
sixth. It was reported that a mysterious animal, 
variously described as a weasel, ferret, fitch, rat, 
and mink, was fighting scrub-women and stalking 
legislators. Agent Russell Connaughton patiently 
tried lassos and all other known means of capture, 
and finally succeeded through the use of an entic- 
ingly baited box trap. 

The experiences of our cat rescue agent, Albert 
Morris, would fill a large volume. Elsewhere in 
this issue we have endeavored to picture the com- 
plications which ordinarily attend the deliverance 
of a cat from a tree, with a whole skin. If left to 
their own devices, they usually manage to descend 
after about three days, with little, if any, injury, 
but in the cold months or when a storm threatens, 
special effort is made to respond immediately to a 
eall of this nature. On a balmy summer night, 
their cries are likely to disturb the slumber of an 
entire neighborhood, and we have been assured of 
the prayerful blessings of adjacent dwellers for this 
type of service. Three or more calls per day to 
rescue cats from dizzy places is not unusual. 

Late in the afternoon of June thirteenth, a call 
came from Brookline, reporting two raccoons in a 
tree. They were wild and greatly excited, and the 
patience and ingenuity of Agent Morris were taxed 
to the limit before the work was completed. ‘Three 
hours of hard and exacting labor were required to 
capture these animals. Conservation laws require 
that wild species be turned over to the State De- 
partment of Fish and Game, disposition to be 
decided by that body. We follow that procedure 
religiously. 

The duties of Agent Fred Barrett confine him 
closely to headquarters, but he has a rescue to his 
eredit, which he relates for our record. He was 
engaged in distributing Christmas feed to the 
horses of Lynn when he learned that a dog was im- 
prisoned in a room of a burning house. Before the 
fire department arrived, Fred had found his way 
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through the heavy smoke and had carried the un- 
conscious animal out-of-doors. By means of 
artificial respiration he quickly brought it around 
and continued with the less exciting job of dis- 
tributing oats and carrots. 

He participated with Agent Lynn Hosea in 
securing the three dogs which have been made the 
subject of an illustrated article on Page 22, and 
also with John Bella in the following episode: 

Thin ice on the Charles River almost spelled 
doom for two dogs which unwisely chose it as a 
playground. When far from shore they broke 
through, and efforts of bystanders to save them 
failed. The League was summoned in a hurry. 
After two hours of fruitless work, a long ladder was 
gradually worked out to the nearly frozen animals. 
One of them, understanding the purpose of the 
ladder, hastily made use of it, scrambling ashore 
and running home. To save the other, however, 
John Bella crawled out on the ladder himself and 
picked his way, dog in arms, carefully to shore. 
He added that he felt well repaid for the experience 
when, after a good hot meal, the near victim 
relaxed on a comfortable bed in one of the League 
kennels. 

The same agent had a thrilling experience of an- 
other type when he was sent to rescue a dog which 
was dodging trains in the Park Street Subway. 
This case had a rather strange ending. The dog 
was wearing a collar bearing a Myrtle Street ad- 
dress and the supposed owner was notified of its 
whereabouts. 

In the meantime, a man from Dover, Mass., 
called, searching for a wire-haired Fox Terrier 
which had been lost for three months, and claimed 
the train-dodger as his own. Inspector Mac- 
Donald was given the case to investigate and found 
that the dog had been stolen from the Dover claim- 
ant, sold to a pet shop, no longer in operation, and 
resold to the Myrtle Street man for fifteen dollars. 

Many more dogs would be restored if owners 
would advertise their loss in the newspapers. One 
of the duties of Agent Harry Rolfe is to check back 
over old advertisements, seeking clues to the 
homes of dogs which come to us. He succeeds 
many times. On January 8th an advertisement 
was published announcing the loss of a wire-haired 
Fox Terrier, and on January 17th another dealt 
with the finding of a dog of like description in the 
corridor of an M. I. T. building. A telephone call 
from Mr. Rolfe persuaded the January 8th ad- 
vertiser to investigate. Result—Lost Dog Re- 
stored. 

Agent Arthur Foster recalls vividly a case in 
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which he participated with Thomas Poole, Super- 
intendent of Pine Ridge Small Animal Cemetery 
and Home of Rest for Horses. It was late at 
night and bitter cold. The Dedham police had 
found it necessary to place a resident in an asylum 
and reported that the house she had occupied was 
full of dogs. As Foster relates it, they found eight 
animals, in an extreme state of emaciation, which 
were taken to the League, fed hot broth, and made 
comfortable for the night. 

Paul Hegan tells of an adventure fraught with 
danger to himself. We will publish the account as 
he relates it: 


“T was sent out in response to an urgent telephone 
call to investigate a cat supposedly perched on a pre- 
carious spot on the roof top of a six-story building. 
Upon my arrival, I felt that the report had been 
merely the product of someone’s imagination, for no 
cat was to be seen. Realizing that I could not see 
the complete surface of the roof from the street I 
ventured into a vacant adjoining building and pro- 
ceeded rather cautiously to climb the none too sub- 
stantial stairs, testing each one as I stepped. 

** After the longest few moments in my experience, 
I arrived on the roof, safe and sound. This position 
gave me a clear view of what was presumed to be the 
ill-chosen abode of the cat, but I failed to either see it 
or hear a sound. 

‘*Preparing to leave, I peered into a broken elevator 
shaft. The scuffle that my appearance prompted 
definitely told me the shaft was occupied. 

“*T then climbed through a broken window and low- 
ered myself about five feet onto the rusted cog wheels 
of a long forgotten elevator, and for the first time I 
saw a rather bedraggled looking animal clinging des- 
perately to a narrow ledge ten or twelve feet below 
me. Entwining my legs around the rusted cable, 
I lowered myself to a level with the cat, reaching over 
to grasp it and pull it in close to my body. Having 
been so long in such an uncomfortable spot, it was 
only too glad to sink its claws in my heavy coat and 
cling tightly. 

““It was a comparatively easy matter to inch down 
the cable into the basement and up again into the 
street. 

“The Animal Rescue League looked as good to me 
as to the cat when I returned that day.” 


Agent Walter Brown writes of three cases which 
remain alive in his memory: 


“Not long ago, in answer to a telephone call, I 
was sent to Roxbury where a tiger cat had become 
‘Lord and Master’ of a household. His reign had 
lasted two days. He had clawed his owner on both 
arms and the family had moved out from sheer terror. 

“Upon my arrival, they warned me of what to 
expect, and on no condition would they consent to 
enter the house. 


“The cat was ina room on the third floor and before 
I could enter I had to loosen ropes which had been 
tied around the outside of the door and stretched over 
to another door to keep the animal within the confines 
of one room. This done, I opened the door cau- 
tiously and went into the room. A trap had been set, 
but he had evaded it completely. 

‘*After considerable search, I located him under a 
studio couch. Sensing my presence, he leaped in the 
air in my direction and landed on a window curtain, 
pulling it down and breaking a lamp while descending. 

‘“*T had with me one section of my four-section pole 
and realized that I had work to do. After dodging 
him for a full half-hour I managed to snare him, to the 
great relief of a frantic family. 


“Then there was the ‘Carrie Nation’ dog—a brown 
and white Spitz collie that played havoc with an 
East Boston liquor store. 

“Liquor bottles were strewn in all directions by the 

st and bewildered waif as she flew the length of the 

‘play counter, smashing the costly stock with her 

dly scrambling paws. 

‘On arrival I found ‘Carrie’ had taken cover under 
a radiator and soon had her out and muzzled. We 
had ‘Carrie’ as our guest at the League for only a 
short time before she was claimed by her fond owner. 


“Another assignment sent me to the Park Street 
Subway, where a white Spitz dog was dodging trains 
and hopping dangerously close to the deadly third 
rail. 

“A train drew into the station and passengers on 
the platform felt sure that the end had come swiftly 
for somebody’s pet, but when the train had departed 
the animal was seen emerging from a tiny recess in 
the wall. Back and forth along the tunnel the dog 
ran until I threw my lasso and ended its plight. 

‘Experiences like these add interest to the work of 
the agents of the Animal Rescue League.” 


James Keenan, as have all our agents, has had a 
number of experiences such as he here relates: 


“T was given an emergency call to an address where 
the Board of Health agents were attempting to move 
an elderly woman to a hospital. 

“A large collie dog would not permit them to enter, 
and they had called the League for aid. Upon my 
arrival the police informed me of the conditions I was 
up against, and I soon learned that they had not 
exaggerated the facts. 

‘T tried several times to gain entrance, but the dog, 
believing she was doing her duty and defending her 
mistress, made vicious attacks. Finally, after much 
coaxing, I was able to establish confidence and to get 
a lead about the animal’s neck. To the great surprise 
of the large crowd which had gathered, and somewhat 
to my own astonishment, she willingly followed me to 
my ambulance, enabling the Board of Health agents 
to remove the woman to a hospital.” 


Agent Russell Connaughton, with whom we 
began this series of narrations, tells of two out- 
standing instances of vicious cruelty: 


“In the course of routine work as humane agents, 
we encounter many different types of cases that re- 
main outstanding in our minds because of the extreme 
cruelty involved. 

“The following are two of very recent origin: 

“The finding of four puppies, about seven days old, 
deposited in a catch basin on Beacon Street, was 
extremely pitiful. This basin did not contain enough 
water to drown them, but enough to make a bed of 
cold black mud. Their bodies, light in weight, were 
sinking to eventual suffocation with deliberate sure- 
ness. Despite professional care and good nursing, 
they died from the exposure within two days. 

** Another case brought me to administer means to 
end the suffering of a cat. This poor animal, body 
and head badly bruised, had been tied by its four 
paws, with wire, to an iron bed rail. The cat, still 
alive, was then thrown on a piazza. The rail remains 
at the League, a silent reminder of an extreme case of 
cruelty.” 


We are proud of the men who wear the League 
uniform and want them to know it. These stories, 
written by the agents themselves, reflect the spirit 
which has been maintained over many years, and 
should develop confidence in the minds of all who 
call upon us when confronted with an animal prob- 
lem. 


Honor Roll 


The list of employees who have served the 
League continuously for ten years or more is 
steadily growing. It is a privilege to pub- 
lish their names and term of service in the 
great work of preventing cruelty to animals: 


Margaret C. Starbuck 27 years next July 
Archibald MacDonald... ....26 years 
B. Maude Phillips 25 years next April 
Lynn Hosea 24 years 
Eleanor E. Heuston 19 years next May 
John Finlayson 19 years next October 
Mary E. Boutelle 17 years next November 
Harry Rolfe 16 years next June 
Kathryn D. Austin 16 years next August 
John Bella 16 years next October 
AlbertMorris seen ae 15 years next October 
Frank Waller 14 years 

13 years next May 

13 years next November 
Harry McGregor 12 years next November 
Fred Barrett 10 years 

10 years 
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A CAT RESCUE-IN SIX ACTS 


GENT Albert Morris, who, literally, 
is “up in the air” half of the time, 
has, during his fifteen years with the 
League, rescued 855 cats from 853 trees, 
poles, and roofs, two trees yielding two 
cats each. In addition, Morris has lib- 
erated bundreds from sewers and from 
behind walls, and has extricated many 
dogs, raccoons, owls, parrots and other 
creatures from unusual situations. He 
uses the thirty-foot aluminum pole shown 
at the left and two hundred feet of strong 
rope. As a safety measure he wears a 
sturdy leather harness. 
The first picture shows him, cat box 
secured to his belt, bracing himself in an 
advantageous position. The cat, unlike 


in a 
similar predicament, dis- 
plays a spirit of willing 
coéperation. 

In the second illustra- 
tion, the rescue pole has 
been pulled up and the 
wide, reénforced leather 
noose placed around the 


most of his kind 


‘entities. 


cat’s body, immediately behind the front 
legs. Very often the loop has to be tight- 
ened around the neck, but discomfort is 
only momentary since the end of the pole 
is covered with a wide band of sheepskin 
into which the animal sinks its claws, 
thus removing strain. Picture number 
three shows the cat, more docile by far 
than the majority, in the arms of his 
rescuer, and in the next it is shown being 
lowered to the anxious little owner. The 
expression on the climber’s face as he 
actually places the pet in the little girl’s 
arms, indicates his supreme satisfaction 
over another rescue successfully consum- 
mated. In the final illustration, the 
mother signs for safe delivery. 


Photos through courtesy of Daily Record, Boston 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


By B. Maude Phillips and C. Virginia Foeley 


People sometimes ask, “Just what have mario- 
nette performances to do with Animal Rescue 
work?” 

For many centuries, marionettes have played a 
prominent part in the education of both children 
and adults. Methods of visual instruction are 
strongly advocated by progressive educators, 
whose interesting observations prove that a child 
remembers the things he sees and feels much longer 
than the things he hears. Marionettes constitute 
this type of instruction. 

In our plays, children observe the results of 
kindness to animals. They see the joy and com- 
panionship which the dog or cat gives to the little 
marionette person. 

Although it is impossible to record the reactions 
or needs of every child, in relation to our work, 
the following episode will illustrate results. 

I had occasion to call an acquaintance on the 
telephone not long ago and in introducing myself 
said, ‘‘You may not remember me, but your little 
boy was under my care at Camp about six years 
ago.” Immediately her voice changed to cordial 
tones as she answered, “Indeed I do, and Billy 
remembers you, too. You gave a marionette 
show at his school and although that was six 
months ago, he has taken entire care of our two 
cats ever since. His interest in animals has be- 
come so alert. Until that time he had paid no 
attention even to those animals in the house.” 

Throughout the year our visits to the schools 
prove that children are becoming more and more 
animal-minded. The child, today, who is found 
guilty of any cruelty, is immediately mobbed by 
his playmates. They will not tolerate cruelty. 
This attitude must be encouraged, and child inter- 
est in animal welfare stimulated by regular asso- 
ciation with the program which will be inaugurated 
as soon as our new building is erected. 

Although our direct work with the children 
looms first in importance in our minds, we are not 
overlooking the Humane Education development 
at the Amrita Island Conference last summer. 
Teachers, instead of children, composed the audi- 
ences, and judging from the fund of valuable infor- 
mation acquired by this department, to add to 
what was a fair general understanding of nature 


and her ways, they returned to their schools better 
equipped to answer questions about animals as 
they are presented in their class work. 

A more sympathetic understanding of animal 
needs is bound to follow such lectures and discus- 
sions as are offered at Amrita Island, and as the 
conferences continue and the group of interested 
teachers increases in number, we shall literally 
have humane agents in all our schools, faithfully 
developing the ideas suggested by our marionette 
performances. 

One hundred and ninety-nine shows were given 
before 52,500 children during the year just ended 
over the wide area indicated by the following tabu- 
lation: 


APH TON 47 4-<2 ashes 19 Norwood 2: s22 aeeee 9 
ALIANEIG. Seen Caos ae 4 North Reading...... + 
Bedford Aasuucvweo Lb Quincy... 22 eee eee 
Belmont: «.: om. «vax 8 -Readville® Soeee eee 
Bostonyeiws Se cee 70. Revere... (. ys see 
Brocktopws.. Sea 5. Swampscott 9/75 
Brookline. . ¢.........- 7 Squantwaie eee 1 
Cambridge. +3 2...) 644 -palem Yeo e eee 2 
Dedham:);...%2.4..2:. 3° Somerville# eae 6 
Mvyeréttes ioc sees ci 3. Stows: ¢.c. eee 
DLaynns sean hop ree 2.) Waban... 2446 ee eee 
Medford x"... os ae 2 Watertown ae 8 
Miltontele:. aca uka: . St Waltham. 25 Sete: 16 
Natick A 4.2 ¢ac aes 2. «Woodstock, Vt...2) a eee 
Newtons. 0.3226 ek OO 


The limited field we are covering demonstrates 
the pioneer stage of our school work—we are still 
on the ragged edges of great accomplishments. 
It is our hope that we may be privileged to go 
farther afield, to schools in the rural districts and 
to the struggling societies which need a helping 
hand in reaching the youth of the community. 

Our pride was justified, recently, when we at- 
tended the first session of the New England Pup- 
petry Institute in Boston, for although we were 
entertained by many fine plays, supported by 
artistic and beautifully made marionettes, ours 
was the only group represented doing this work 
from a purely educational standpoint. 

During the year, many evening lectures were 
given before Women’s Clubs and Parent and 
Teacher groups, and there is strong evidence that 
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not only is the work of our particular department 
benefited, but the whole League program is better 
understood and more heartily supported as the 
result. 

Four thousand five hundred posters, bearing the 
League’s imprint, were distributed in our schools, 
and as we journey from one group to another, we 
are greeted by these silent advocates of a Golden 
Rule for animals, as well as for humans. 

There is evidence in the world today of an 
increased feeling of sympathy for creatures which 
cannot speak, and a greater respect for inanimate 
life as well, which augurs well for the future. 

Much is being done to ease suffering and 
affliction, but the task of ending it is an enormous 
one which must rest with the rising generation. 
Confidence in the future is inspired by the ready 
eagerness with which these children are absorbing 
the principles of justice and right thinking, offered 
to them through the medium of Humane Educa- 
tion. 


Family Reunited? 


ry 
i 
aa 


This strange story was related at the Annual 
Meeting by Miss Boutelle, our Manager. During 
a recent heavy snowstorm, a hungry little dog ap- 
pealed for sanctuary at Pine Ridge. Examination 
indicated family responsibilities, so after being fed, 
she was encouraged to return to her brood. She 
reappeared, however, at regular intervals during 
the day and evening, and at ten o’clock was offered 
lodging for the night. She was plainly lost and 
much concern was felt for her hungry puppies. 
Early the following afternoon, Chief of Police 
William L. Whitty of Canton, brought nine whim- 


pering but sturdy youngsters, which he had found 
under a piazza, and the little mother accepted 
them as her own. 

The League has often been referred to as the 
connecting link between lost dog and its owner, 
and in this particular instance has been the means 
of reuniting a broken family. 


Cats and Their Care 


In our August issue, under this heading, atten- 
tion was directed to the danger of cats being 
caught on branches of trees and bushes when 
wearing leather collar or harness. Elastic col- 
lars were recommended when one had to be used. 
In the same article the technique of nail trim- 
ming was described, when for any reason it became 
necessary. 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy, author of “Alexander and 
Some Other Cats,” rightfully emphasizes the 
hazards connected with both practices. We can 
do no better than to quote from the book referred 
to and to heartily recommend it to all who are 
interested in cats: 


Cats SHoutp Not Wear RIBBONS OR COLLARS 


Much testimony has been received showing the suf- 
fering and death brought about by cats wearing col- 
lars or ribbons. Cats love to climb and the ribbon or 
collar catching on fences, bushes and limbs of trees 
oftentimes causes strangulation. They are lable to 
get a claw caught in the ribbon or collar, or the lower 
jaw may be caught and held, all of which causes great 
suffering. A cat licks its paws and tries to reach with 
its paws every part of its body to clean itself, and it 
would be distressing to a cat not to be able to reach its 
neck. Pulling and scratching to loosen the collar 
irritates the neck and makes it sore. A cat is said to 
have the most tender throat of any animal. 

Also a cat likes to lie down and stretch itself; with 
a collar this must be painful as well as troublesome. 

Some owners attach a rope to a cat’s collar, then 
tie it to a tree. This is cruel, as it will wind itself 
around the tree too tightly or try to climb the tree, 
and if let go will catch on the limbs of the tree. 

The following is a copy of a letter on the subject 
from a Chief of Police: 

I promised to write and give you my experience 
as a Humane Officer, especially appertaining to the 
danger Of placing collars on pet cats. 

During my experience with the Humane Society 
I found many cats fastened on account of the collar 
catching on a nail or on fence posts or even on tele- 
phone poles where they get a collar wrapped 
around a step ladder on the telephone poles. 

It isa very dangerous thing to place acollar onany 
cat that runs at large because something is always 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE LEAGUE’S STANDARD 
By Mary E. Boutelle 


HE impressive number of animals cared for 

by the League during the past year suggests 
the thought that a word of commendation for the 
members of the staff is not out of place in an An- 
nual Report Their combined efforts contribute 
largely to the feeling of confidence in the League 
which is held by the general public—a_ public 
which, for the most part, feels that we do our work 
well. 

However, errors creep in, and an attempt is 
never made to evade responsibility for certain 
things which happen during the course of a year, 
but with few exceptions, contributing circum- 
stances have a bearing on unpleasant situations 
that arise. 

Carelessness or inexcusable errors of commission 
and omission are occasionally brought to our at- 
tention and summarily dealt with, but considering 
the haste which necessarily attends many of our 
cases, we are gratified at the infrequency of mis- 
takes. 

Courtesy at all times is a requisite in our men, 
and they are expected to be diplomats as well. 
Their work takes them into strange, difficult, and 
often dangerous places. They are expected to 
make friends for the League while on missions 
which are often distasteful to the people upon 
whom they call. We are surprised and disap- 
pointed whenever their handling of an animal, 
even in self-defense, does not meet with the full 
approval of the owner or custodian, but despite 
the fact that rooms have been wrecked, people 
bitten and scratched, and others, including some- 
times the police, have been frustrated in trying to 
control a wild or vicious animal before we have 
been called, complaints have been made. 

We require this high standard of service pri- 
marily for the sake of the unfortunate creatures 
involved, and for selfish reasons as well. The 
League is dependent upon the financial support of 
the public and is judged by the performances of its 
agents under any and all circumstances. There- 
fore, our best friends are those who will promptly 
report all lapses to us. 

Great danger lies in relating unpleasant experi- 
ences to friends without first permitting those in 
authority at the League to investigate. We em- 
phasize the claim that such situations are ex- 
tremely few and far between, but our aim and 
ambition is to eliminate them completely. 


A high standard is likewise required of our tele- 
phone operator and reception clerks. Following 
a newspaper story which has appealed to readers, 
long distance, as well as local, telephone calls some- 
times amount to as many as 100 in an hour. We 
rejoice in the fact that so great a number are con- 
cerned over the plight of a dumb creature, but due 
to chaotic conditions under such circumstances, 
it is hard for regular and oftentimes emergency 
calls, to get through promptly. Even without 
the stimulus of a newspaper story, there are high 
and low peaks in our telephone calls. Between 
the hours of eight and ten in the morning 50 calls 
per hour are not unusual, and this is written, not 
only because it is of interest in indicating the ex- 
tent of the public service rendered by the League, 
but as an explanation of the circumstances which 
have at times led to the belief that there is inat- 
tention on the part of our telephone operators. 

Hundreds of visitors come to our headquarters 
every week. They bring sick animals to the clinic, 
and unwanted dogs, cats and birds to be placed in 
new homes or otherwise disposed of. They come 
to secure pets, to make complaints of cruelty to 
animals, to seek advice on the care of pets, to 
pay subscriptions, to become new members. We 
want them to come—in ever-increasing numbers. 

With the erection of our new building, a new 
phase of activity will be opened to the League. 
We are anticipating the visits of thousands of chil- 
dren and all who are interested in them, and we 
seek to have our receptionists at all times reflect 
a hearty welcome on the part of the League. 

Whether visitors bring contributions to help pay 
expenses or require service which represents an 
expenditure of money, they are all helping us to 
function in bettering conditions for creatures de- 
pendent upon us and are entitled to an apprecia- 
tive response. 

This brings us to what, for the sake of a better 
term, we will call the selfish angle. The man or 
woman bringing financial help will return on a 
similar errand, if convinced of the sincere purpose 
of the organization. The person bringing a sick 
animal to us because of inability to pay for the 
services of a local veterinarian, may be able, in 
happier days, to help us provide like service for 
another. 

A happy blending of practicality and sentiment 
is a splendid prescription for sane living. With 
practice of this principle and faithful adherence 
to the ideals of its founder, the League cannot fail 
to convince right-thinking people of the worth of 
its activities and the genuineness of its intentions, 
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thereby insuring the financial aid without which 
it cannot function. 

Bequests follow belief that the League is really 
what it is represented to be. It is our obligation 
to truly proclaim to every visitor, through our re- 
ceptionists, that we are glad they called, that we 
want them to return, that we realize considera- 
tion for creatures which cannot give utterance to 
their needs prompted the visit. Their business is 
our business, most certainly. 

In conveying this message, through speech and 
manner, those who meet you at 51 Carver Street 
are measuring up to the spirit of the League itself. 
No member of the staff, even while working at 
high pressure, should fail in this regard. An ani- 
mal coming to us is not to be carelessly thought of 
as just a dog, just a cat. To someone it is the dog 
or cat, and when that someone brings it to us, we 
want every member of the staff to sense the im- 
portance of even small related details by mentally 
reversing the picture, thinking, “if that were my 
pet . , and acting accordingly. 


Cats and Their Care 
(Continued from page 11) 


hable to happen to get the cat tangled up in such a 
way that it cannot release itself and sometimes 
nearly starves before assistance reaches it. 


A ScRATCHING Post 

A log with thick bark on it is a necessity for an in- 
door cat. Claws must be exercised and the old 
sheaths got rid of as the nails grow, and there is nothing 
like bark for that. A length of log cut in half so that it 
lies firmly on the floor does nicely. You can easily find 
the right sort of log in shops where firewood is sold. 

A cat in a house needs scratching posts. Its claws 
are constantly growing and when the new claw is fully 
grown a cat needs to scratch to get rid of the outside 
claw. If confined in a house it will use upholstered 
furniture or any other available object. A cat needs 
to have its claws sharp in order to climb a fence, tree 
or telegraph pole, or scale a wall to escape from dogs 
and other dangers. It is cruel to trim a cat’s claws 
and should never be done, except only when growing 
back into the paw. 

If a cat is confined to a house or a yard without 
trees or wooden posts of any kind, a scratching post 
should be provided. This should be of soft wood, se- 
curely fastened so it will be firm. It should be about 
forty inches in height, as a cat likes to stretch when 
sharpening its claws. Care must be taken to have it 
absolutely firm, otherwise it would be dangerous for 
the cat to try to use it. Of course it should not be 
painted or “finished” in any way. 


Mt 


“Rex 


For six successive years, “Rex,” a beautiful 
German Shepherd dog owned by Mr. Arthur C. 
Sawyer, has patiently paced the ballroom of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, soliciting contributions from 
those attending the League’s Annual Fair. Rex’s 
efforts in our behalf are genuinely appreciated and 
we wish to publicly acknowledge our gratitude to 
Mr. Sawyer. 

During our last Fair, a gentleman accidentally 
dropped a dime on the floor. Rex, deserting the 
basket, which he carries in his mouth, for a mo- 
ment, dashed over and, much to the amazement of 
the unintentional donor, picked up the coin and 
deposited it in the basket. 

During six years, this remarkable dog has in- 
creased the Fair proceeds by $276.49. 


Anonymous Gifts 
During the month of February, we received five slips, 
each with one dollar attached, which we feel certain 
came from the same person. In case the donor receives 
Our FourFooTEeD FRIENDS, we wish to express, through 
this item, our deep appreciation of the interest in our 
work which prompted these contributions. 
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LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


By Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 


Eprror’s Note.—Up to the present time, this organization, closely associated with the Animal Rescue League of Boston, has been 


solely concerned with the inhumane and costly handling of livestock on farms and on the way to market. 
Careful reading of the article is urged, with special thought given to those phases 


problem looms up; the control of sheep-killing dogs. 


Today another all-important 


of the question which are in strict accord with some fundamental principles of animal welfare organizations. 

We exist for the purpose of protecting sheep and other livestock as well as dogs. 

We believe that stray and unlicensed dogs should be picked up for their own sakes and in order that the popularity of other dogs may 
not be jeopardized by their unrestrained actions. When they must be put away for any reason we, meaning all humane organizations, 
want to be called upon to do it to insure that the means used will be humane. 

We feel that a portion of the revenue from dog licensing, especially in view of the fact that large sums remain after paying for livestock 
losses caused by dogs, should be used for the maintenance of shelters operated by humane societies for the care and disposal of stray 


dogs—sheep-killers among them. 


The public has more confidence in a humane society shelter where no emphasis is placed on fees than 


in a pound in which revenue, rather than the rights of dogs and their owners, is the prime consideration. 


Anything which can be done to prevent long hauls with attendant misery, reduces suffering. 


For that reason we should like to have 


more sheep and poultry raised in New England for local consumption, and should be interested in helping to bring it about. 


HE annual meeting of the Eastern States 

Livestock Loss Prevention Association was 

held November 9, 1938, and the following 
officers were re-elected: 


President—Dr. Edgar A. Crossman, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Vice-President—James G. 
Homestead 

2nd V ice-President—James G. Kennedy, John P. Squire 
Company 

Secretary-Treasurer—Marjorie  L. 
Rescue League of Boston 


New England 


Watson, 


Wyman, Animal 


A report of the past year was made and it was 
decided to continue exhibits at the various fairs 
throughout New England. 

For the benefit of those who may be reading Our 
Fourrootrep Frienps for the first time, let us 


repeat the purpose and duties of the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association; 
namely, to organize and correlate the work of all 
individuals and organizations interested in the 
prevention and reduction of livestock losses; to 
aid in the prevention and reduction of such losses, 
beginning with the producer and feeder and con- 
tinuing through the handling, loading, transit, 
and in the concentration centers; feeding and 
terminal stockyards and markets; to otherwise aid 
and assist all livestock interests in such manner as 
may be advisable and practicable to accomplish 
the results desired. 

This is just another way of saying prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

The annual public meeting of this organization 
was held in Worcester, Mass., January 5, 1939, at 
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the Union Agricultural Meeting, in collaboration 
with the New England Beef Growers’ Association. 
It proved to be the best attended meeting since 
incorporation, and indicates growing popularity 
among farmers and others interested in any phase 
of the livestock industry. 

Dr. Edgar A. Crossman presided, and in his 
address referred to the circumstances which gave 
birth to the organization: 


“On November 1, 1935, The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was placed on the list of states which 
had reduced bovine tuberculosis infection to at least 
one-half of one per cent in all of its counties, by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This was 
brought about after many years of hard work by the 
Division of Livestock Disease Control, coéperating 
with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and many other organi- 
zations interested in the welfare of the farmers of the 
state,—whose losses in the past undoubtedly have 
amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“This was an economic and health control measure, 
but it was realized that farmers and others associated 
with the livestock industry were suffering other 
losses not due to disease, such as livestock loss on 
the farm and in transit, due to carelessness and lack of 
thought. Toimprove conditions onthe farm, in stock- 
yards, and packing houses, a group of men was called 
together, composed of state and federal livestock 
officials and representatives of the railroads, packing 
houses, stockyards, and others, to organize the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association. It was 
realized from the beginning that this association must 
bring to the general public, through publicity, certain 
existing conditions, and how they might be remedied 
without a large expenditure of money. 

“Tt has been estimated that nearly 200,000 head 
of livestock per year are a total loss as a result of the 
killing or crippling of animals after they have left 
the farm, and before they have reached the markets. 
In addition to this great loss, millions of animals are 
bruised to such an extent that the dressed carcasses 
must be trimmed and mutilated to remove the 
bruised portion; thus creating additional loss to the 
packer and to the meat-consuming public.” 


In enlarging upon the plans of the Association 
to better conditions Dr. Crossman stated: 


“Veterinarians can help very materially in reduc- 
ing these losses by advising the farmer to give more 
attention to the breeding of his animals, so that when 
they are ready to be shipped to market they will be 
strong and rugged and able to withstand the trip, 
whether it be by train or truck. Furthermore, 
farmers should be advised to ship only healthy ani- 
mals, as weak and sick ones will undoubtedly die in 
transit and become an entire loss. During certain 
seasons of the year farmers should be advised of the 
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dangers of shipping fever and urged to inoculate stock 
prior to shipment. The owner should also be warned 
against heavy feeding before shipment, and that 
only a sufficient amount of ration be provided to carry 
them through a period of 28 hours. Federal regula- 
tions provide that all livestock must be unloaded, fed, 
and watered, after 28 hours in transit. It is of 
interest to note that since this federal law became 
effective, the losses to livestock in transit have been 
materially reduced.” 


Following Dr. Crossman’s address Mr. James 
Eldredge, representing John P. Squire Company, 
spoke on “Views of a Packer on Losses Due to 
Mishandling.”” Mr. Joseph Grinley, Brighton, 
Mass., spoke on the “Views of a Trucker on Better 
Handling.” Mr. E. J. Leenhouts, General Agri- 
cultural Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Rochester, N. Y., followed with an address on 
“The Railroads’ Responsibility.” 

Mr. Grinley, who has been handling livestock 
for fifteen years, and who has been engaged at 
times by the Animal Rescue League of Boston be- 
cause of his careful handling of livestock, was pre- 
sented a MERIT AWARD, in the form of a 
metal shield, for “‘Safe Handling of Livestock.” 
This will be attached to his truck, a perpetual 
reminder to all who may employ him that he 
drives carefully and handles his load in such a 
way as to cause slight losses in transit. 

That this association may live and thrive, the 
interest and codperation are sought of all who are 
concerned in proper care and treatment of live- 
stock from either a humane or economic standpoint. 

At a meeting of The New England Sheep 
Growers and Wool Association, preceding that of 
the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association, Mr. Robert F. Sellar, President of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, delivered an 
address on “How Humane Societies May Help 
Reduce Losses from Dog Damage,” following 
which a committee was appointed, consisting of 
three sheep growers; Leon Wares of Fitchburg, 
Jerome E. Wright of Cambridge, N. Y., and Edgar 
Gillett of Canton, Mass. An early meeting is 
planned with a committee from the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association, 
comprised of President Dr. Edgar A. Crossman, 
Robert F. Sellar, Lester T. Tompkins, Professor 
Loring V. Tirrell, and Miss Marjorie L. Wyman, 
Secretary. 

The purpose of this joint meeting is to devise 
ways and means for the protection of sheep from 
dogs through uniform laws in the New England 
states, and the sane humane enforcement thereof. 
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Good markets in New England and New 
York demand high quality and are willing to pay 
for it. Sheep raisers in New England are close to 
these fine markets. They can establish direct 
connections with buyers and by so doing can secure 
a larger percentage of the high prices which these 
markets pay. Lambs raised on grass and rough- 
age, which is abundant on the New England hills 
and which cannot be utilized for general agricul- 
tural purposes, require the least equipment and 
care. 

Almost any breed will do well under New Eng- 
land conditions and will pay a profit if given 
proper care. A series of letters sent to breeders 
proves unquestionably that the greatest ob- 
stacle to the proper development of the industry 
is the depredatory dog. No farmer, although 
desiring to raise sheep, is likely to attempt it while 
his neighbors’ flocks are being chased to the point 
of exhaustion. The dog owner is really more 
responsible for his actions than the dog itself, 
which, if given proper care, coupled with proper 
restraint, especially at night, can be eliminated 
as a menace. 

The following excerpts from the letters re- 
ferred to, emphasize the need for intelligent action 
in the interest of both sheep and dogs: 


‘‘We have had numerous complaints of the killing 
of livestock by dogs. Some time ago a gentleman in 
Concord, who kept a flock of one hundred ewes, 
heard the barking of dogs early one morning. He 
found a German Shepherd chasing his sheep. One 
ewe was lost through injury and another from ex- 
haustion. Two or three days elapsed before the dog 
returned, and at this time he was accompanied by 
another. Several sheep were killed, but they could 
not get the dog. The owner of the sheep went to the 
home of the man whom he assumed to be the owner 
and waited until it returned. Ownership was not 
confirmed, but to avoid damage payment, the dog 
evidently was moved to another locality. 

“The most serious trouble has appeared to come 
through dogs living in cities or towns that are brought 
out to camps over the week-ends. They are not 
restrained and they regard all livestock as legitimate 
game. The dog owner does not seem to sense his 
responsibility, and we have had complaints of the 
chasing of cattle in the pastures. 

‘*We need more sheep in New England. It cannot 
be safe to invest in sheep while dogs run wild as they 
do. Stray dogs in this area can and do find plenty to 
eat in the garbage that farmers feed to hogs. They 
gang up during the breeding season, and it is then 
that we get increasing numbers of complaints of 
damage to livestock. 

“T believe the most frequent and most responsible 


are the beloved household dogs who just get away 
from home and do not know how to behave them- 
selves. Collies, which should know better, and Ger- 
man Shepherd dogs, are the greatest predators, al- 
though all breeds may become addicted to the habit. 

“Tt would certainly be a great help to the sheep 
breeders if you could hit upon any way of controlling 
this trouble, because I believe it is the greatest de- 
terrent to the growing of sheep on our hills. I think, 
however, you will have to go much further than the 
stray dog, in order to eliminate it.” 


* * * 


““A more strict enforcement of the dog licensing 
law by local authorities would be helpful, but would 
not entirely answer the problem. I think part of the 
problem can be attributed to a difference in public 
point of view. In the old days, in rural communities, 
there were more sheep than dogs, and folks, realizing 
their importance, kept their dogs under better control. 

“Today the reverse is true, and many folks owning 
dogs don’t see the need for controlling them, to aid 
another group in the community. A finer apprecia- 
tion of the sheep growers’ problem by dog owners in 
general might gradually result in a situation where 
sheep could be kept without fear of losing them be- 
cause of damage caused by dogs.” 


Sheep-killing dogs work both singly and in 
groups, but usually in twos and threes. They do 
not limit their attacks to the flocks of the immedi- 
ate vicinity in which they are kept, but travel for 
miles in all directions, spreading destruction in 
the flocks with which they come in contact. 
Because their work is done under cover of dark- 
ness, it is almost impossible to catch them in the 
act of worrying sheep; hence, they can seldom be 
positively identified. 

The ways in which different dogs attack and 
destroy vary greatly. Some dogs simply kill one 
or two in a flock, but others continue the attack 
until all the sheep are either destroyed or crippled. 
In many cases large numbers are killed, although 
neither bitten nor wounded—simply chased until 
they die from exhaustion. 

After a dog has once killed sheep, it seemingly 
becomes a mania with him. He is seldom, if ever, 
broken of the habit, and frequently leads other 
dogs to kill livestock also. 

A booklet, issued by the Extension Service, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., 
offers the following as suggestions for lessening 
the dog menace: 


Provide dog-proof corrals for night lotting. 
Allow sheep the use of the pastures nearest farm 
building. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Comparative report of 1937 and 1938: 


Gasesttrea tedmeacteer ie ae ant ease els 


1937 1958 
NMG road ot oth Mears eet Bon a sean te 15,549 16,367 
Note AER ONNOPS rae ee etceatl aug 5,320 6,552 


As indicated by the figures above, our clinic is continually growing. Doctor Paul R. 
Granholm, a graduate of Iowa State College and a former teacher at that institution, has 
been added to our staff on a part-time basis and has proved a worthy addition to our clinic 
force. 


during the past year, despite the fact that his 

injuries were minor in character, was that of 
a dog hit by an airplane. He is the mascot at the 
local airport and accidentally got in the way of a 
plane that was being taxied out to take off, but is 
back on the job supervising the activities of that 
busy place. 


An Hour in the Clinic 


It might prove interesting to picture a typical 
hour in the clinic of the Animal Rescue League by 
reporting specific cases and treatment adminis- 
tered during that period. 

The first patient, a dog which had stepped on a 
milk bottle, was bleeding profusely. His owner 
had applied a temporary bandage and rushed him 
to us. 

The bleeding had been controlled, the wound 
cleansed, disinfected and dressed, when the tele- 
phone rang and a lady inquired about a cat which 
was sneezing and had been sneezing occasionally 
for several months. Treatment to be tried was 
outlined and the owner urged to bring the cat for 
examination, if immediate improvement was not 
noticeable. 

The next patient was a cat to be castrated. 
Ascertaining that he had been properly fasted and 
in good health, he was placed in a cage to await a 
slack period during which the operation could be 
performed. 


Piasinetne the most unusual case treated 


Next was a dog with discharging eyes and nose, 
the eyes practically closed. It was found that he 
had not eaten for three days, that there was an 
intestinal disturbance, and that he was coughing 
and sneezing. He lacked vitality, and had lost 
much weight. Careful inquiry disclosed that he 
had had a slight cold about ten days previously, 
and had apparently recovered without treatment, 
but that a recurrence had caused him to lose 
ground rapidly. A temperature of 103.2 was 
found and the stethoscope revealed considerable 
congestion in the lower portion of both lungs. His 
mucous membranes were muddy and infected and 
his throat was similarly involved. Diagnosis: 
secondary distemper. 

The owner was informed that the previous ill- 
ness, to which he had given so little thought, was 
really distemper, and that if the dog had been 
treated at that time, prompt recovery would have 
been possible under proper medical treatment. 
At this stage, the dog stood a 50-50 chance of re- 
covery in six or eight weeks. After treatment and 
advice regarding medication, nursing, feeding, 
and home care for the eyes and nose, it was sent 
on its way with instructions to return in forty- 
eight hours for a check-up. 

In the meantime, other patients had arrived, 
among them a dog to be spayed. She was found 
to be in good health and properly fasted. The 
owner was instructed to leave her and to return 
late in the afternoon to take her home. 

A puppy was waiting to be treated for inflamma- 
tion of the skin. The owner who had had him 


only three weeks found him to be covered with 
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fleas. He was bathed and the fleas eliminated, 
but the itching continued. In fact, he had 
scratched nearly all the hair off his ears, and had 
chewed much of it from his feet. The hair was 
thin practically all over his body. There were a 
few scabs and many scales present. A micro- 
scopic examination was made of the skin scraping, 
and scabies, a relative of the so-called seven-year 
itch of humans, was the verdict. Medicine was 
furnished, with advice as to how it should be used, 
and the owner instructed to return when the sup- 
ply was exhausted so that the progress of the case 
could be determined. 

In the meantime, another telephone call. A 
man wanted to know what he could do for a dog 
with worms. He was advised to bring us a sample 
of feces, to be analyzed for eggs of parasites. 
Proper treatment, based upon the type of parasite 
found could then be given. The age, size, and con- 
dition of the animal is also a determinate factor 
in treatment. 

A little boy, carrying his kitten, hurried to 
explain that for two days it had been gagging and 
attempting to vomit. Examination of the throat 
and visible mucous membranes followed. Every- 
thing, including temperature, seemed to be nor- 
mal. Examination under the fluoroscope, how- 
ever, disclosed a needle lodged in the pharynx. 
The kitten was anaesthetized and a search made 
for the needle. It was difficult to locate, but we 
finally succeeded and with the aid of a pair of 
forceps it was forced backward to release its point 
from the tissues of the nasal pharynx, and then 
removed. In afew minutes the little animal was 
ready to go home, feeling very much better. 

The next in order was a black Spitz dog which 
had been struck by a car forty-eight hours previ- 
ously, and had been carrying one hind leg ever 
since. <A fluoroscopic examination revealed that 
a hip was out of joint. Under gas anaesthesia, 
the dislocation was reduced and fortunately it 
stayed in place. The owner was advised to return 
in three days, provided the leg had not been re- 
stored to normal use. 

The patient for whom we were now asked to 
prescribe treatment, had been left at home out of 
necessity. The owner described it as a nine- 
weeks-old wire-haired terrier puppy which he had 
purchased just four days previously. Appearing 
to be in good health for three days, it had devel- 
oped alarming symptoms during the last twenty- 
four hours. Barking wildly and running around 
aimlessly, it would finally seek a dark corner, 
where it would stay for a few minutes, then ap- 


pear to be quite normal. A short while later this 
process would be repeated, occurring five or six 
times in twenty-four hours. Acting on the as- 
sumption that the dog had worms, two worm 
capsules of a very popular brand had been given 
to it and four hours later a cathartic, but no sup- 
porting signs had appeared. Inquiry into the 
diet of the puppy revealed the fact that it was 
being fed dog biscuit soaked with water and about 
two tablespoonfuls of milk daily. The owner was 
advised of the folly of dosing a sick puppy with a 
poisonous worm remedy. He was told io change 
the diet to one suitable for a growing puppy and to 
keep it quiet—administering a sedative according 
to directions. If properly nourished, an unevent- 
ful recovery is confidently anticipated. 

Another puppy followed. That morning it 
was observed that it had not eaten and was shiver- 
ing and lying still most of the time. It had 
sneezed a couple of times. An examination of 
eyes, nose, and throat proved that they were 
normal. His temperature was 105.2 The owner 
was commended for suspecting distemper at its 
outset, in that it is very unusual for us to be called 
upon in an early case of this sort. He informed us 
that their last dog had died of this disease and 
that they were very suspicious the moment this 
one showed early symptoms. ‘Treatment was 
given and the owner advised to keep the puppy 
warm, dry and quiet; to feed him a nutritious diet, 
and to return the following morning for further 
treatment. Great improvement was anticipated. 

The prevalence of distemper at this time of the 
year was emphasized by another dog about one 
year old, with its eyes stuck shut and its nose dis- 
charging. It was very thin, had a pinched expres- 
sion to its face, the hair coat was very dull, and 
its temperature 102.4 

(The telephone rang at this point in the exami- 
nation. A lady informed us that her dog was 
almost well but that she had run out of medicine 
and would like a refill. She was instructed to 
drop in; that her case record would be consulted 
and a refill prepared for her.) 

Returning to our patient on the table, we found 
him in a fit, and were informed that for the past 
three days he had been twitching considerably in 
his sleep. The hind legs jerked regularly— 
about once each second—but when he was awake, 
the jerking seemed to stop. He was not eating, 
but his bodily functions had been normal for a 
week. Careful inquiry indicated a history of 
distemper a week previously. The owner was 
informed that the dog was probably developing 
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meningitis, a complication of distemper, and that 
his prospect of recovering was slight. He wished 
to try to save the dog, and was given medicine and 
advice, but very little encouragement. 

A patient, wrapped in an old coat, was rushed 
up the corridor, the owner very badly worried. 
The unwrapping of the coat revealed a beautiful 
Cocker Spaniel, about three years old, lying per- 
fectly still. There was no pulse, and examination 
of the eyes disclosed that the pupils were com- 
pletely dilated and the corneas wrinkled. The 
gums and conjunctival membranes were chalk 
white. The stethoscope proved that there was 
no heart beat at all, and further examination con- 
firmed our worst fears; the hind legs were begin- 
ning to stiffen. The dog had been dead for at 
least twenty minutes. It had been struck by a 
car, receiving fatal internal injuries and had bled 
to death into the peritoneal and thoracic cavities. 
The owner, who stated that he had run over it 
while backing his car out of the garage, thought 
the dog was safely in the house, but the children 
had allowed it go out just as he was starting the 
motor. 

This is not an imaginary hour nor an especially 
busy one. The facts and circumstances have 
been honestly stated. We have simply opened 
the door a little way to enable our members to see 
us at work, and to personally evaluate our contri- 
bution to the general work of the League. 


CANARIES 


By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. and 
George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


About a year ago, a series of articles on pets and their 
care was inaugurated in OuR FourFooTED FRIENDs, and 
the response from readers indicated their popularity. A 
very limited supply of the magazines containing informa- 
tion and advice regarding dogs and cats is available for 
those who missed them. 

A foreword concerning canaries and other caged birds 
would seem in order. 

Close imprisonment in an unnatural environment 
seems a sorry plight for any creature, especially a bird, 
equipped by nature to ascend to the clouds and, weather 
permitting, visit far distant places. Are they unhappy 
under confinement, if well cared for, or do they long for 
freedom; the God-given right of every creature? Who 
can tell! What sign can be given to indicate the an- 
swer? Song? Perhaps, but some males sing most 
lustily when angered by the presence of another. What 
do some of the loveliest plaintive notes indicate; loneli- 
ness or contentment? Is there a person sufficiently 
wise to interpret the emotion which inspires the song? 


These questions are easy to ask, but the answer could 
well be inaccurate. Practically all birds reared in 
captivity appear to be perfectly happy and contented, 
especially those which are permitted the freedom of a 
room, at least occasionally. Many of them seem eager 
to return to the security of a cage after a very fleeting 
taste of liberty. 

Any question of the justice of keeping a bird in a cage 
disturbs those, who, judging wholly from the standpoint 
of an individual bird or two, are convinced that the 
practice is above criticism and in the best interests of the 
prisoners themselves. Allowance must be made for a 
difference of opinion, born of wider personal experience 
with the plight of the thousands which are annually 
imported into this country, and the hardships endured 
up until the time when they are given individual care 
by the final purchaser. They die in great numbers on 
the high seas, en route from Germany, China, various 
ports of Great Britain and other places, and the pitiful 
condition of many of the survivors, were it fully appre- 
ciated, would automatically enlist full support of any 
effort to prevent extensive long-distance traffic in song 
birds. 

However, the popularity of caged birds prompts an 
article on proper handling and general care. If they are 
to be kept, they are at least entitled to the best attention 
that can be given them. 

The present canary has been so modified by selective 
breeding in captivity that it possesses comparatively lit- 
tle resemblance to its original ancestors from the Canary 
Islands. Its wild relative is smaller than the average 
domestic bird and considerably less attractive in coloring. 

Breeders in Germany are interested in song predomi- 
nantly, whereas the English put greater emphasis on 
variations of form and color. Many birds for sale in 
America are bred by German peasants, the vast majority 
coming from the Hartz Mountains. 


Tyee To SELECT 


In choosing a bird, it should be kept in mind that one 
which seems interested in the purchaser is more likely to 
prove satisfactory from the beginning than the more 
nervous type, which seems to seek safety on the far side 
of the cage. Careful handling, slow movements, while 
caring for it, and conversation in subdued tones, how- 
ever, will usually tame the most nervous bird. 


HANDLING 


Birds should be handled as little as possible. They 
are extremely fragile and easily frightened. Serious in- 
juries are likely to follow any departure from this rule. 
It is particularly inadvisable to attempt to make friends 
with them by wiggling one’s finger or making hissing 
noises beside the cage. Such antics remind them of their 
natural enemies, snakes, and they are likely to become 
panic-stricken as a result. When it is necessary to 
handle a bird, grasp it gently but firmly, holding its 
wings in normal position, down against the body. Hold 
it no longer than absolutely necessary. 
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CaGEs AND GENERAL CARE 


Canaries are hardy, but their ability to withstand 
abuse should not be imposed upon. In this country, 
they are usually kept in a cage which should be hung 
about half-way between floor and ceiling. ‘The upper 
air strata is too warm for their comfort and general 
well-being. 

Sunlight and fresh air are necessary for the health of 
the bird, but they should not be kept in bright sunlight 
for too long a period at a time, unless the cage is par- 
tially covered so that the bird can get into the shade if he 
wishes todo so. Drafts are to be avoided, therefore the 
cage must not be placed in an open window, nor should 
it be placed over a heated radiator or in a poorly ven- 
tilated kitchen. 

The cage is frequently covered with a cloth at night, 
but unless the room has definite drafts, according to 
some breeders the average bird will be healthier if not 
coddled in this fashion. 

Room for flying is not absolutely necessary, but a 
cage should not be less than twelve inches in each 
dimension, in order to provide exercise facilities. 
Perches may be both round and elliptical and of differ- 
ing diameters, and small enough to enable the bird to 
grasp them. Inasmuch as the caged bird gets its exercise 
hopping from one perch to another, there should be at 
least three of them, one in each end of the cage and one 
in the center, higher up. 

The bottom of the cage should be sprinkled with clean 
sand or fine gravel, changed frequently. A healthy bird 
will not eat more gravel than it needs. 


FEEDING 


As with most pets, the diet should be reasonably re- 
stricted. Over-feeding, in the case of mature birds, 
is responsible for many ailments. 

Many birds are fed largely on rape with some canary 
seed added. Others use canary seed mixed with small 
amounts of millet, rape, hemp, poppy, etc. The mix- 
ture recommended by reliable bird stores contains the 
elements necessary for a well-balanced ration, but it is 
advisable to vary the diet occasionally. All seed should 
be free from dust. 

An occasional bit of apple, dry lettuce, dandelion 
heads, wild oats, watercress, and chickweed will be 
found beneficial. Wet lettuce, or even a leaf taken direct 
from a refrigerator is likely to promote diarrhea and 
should be avoided. 

A slice of orange, occasionally, will provide a light 
laxative, but great care and discretion should be exer- 
cised in providing all of these substances. 

Grit is an imperative ingredient of the diet of all 
birds. The grinding process is done in the gizzard, a 
muscular organ which must contain grit to properly 
prepare the food for digestive purposes. Cuttle bone, 
another prime requisite must, at all times, be fastened 
to the side of the cage. 

Cool, fresh drinking water should be available at all 


times. It should unfailingly be changed after the cage 
has been in the sun for a considerable period. 

It should not be necessary to emphasize that all feed- 
ing and drinking vessels, as well as cages, should be kept 
scrupulously clean—in fact, food and water receptacles 
should be thoroughly scalded daily. 


Movu.trtine 


Moulting usually occurs during the late summer. 
At this time birds lose both their feathers and voice. 
During the moulting season, extra nourishment is 
needed. A mixture of zweiback, poppy seed, flaxseed 
and cayenne pepper, popularly known as song restorer, 
is recommended to supply the need. Fresh green foods 
are especially beneficial during this period. 

If birds lose feathers to any extent outside the moult- 
ing season, or constantly bite the ends of those attached 
to the body, it indicates an excess amount of carbohy- 
drates, which might result in diabetes. In such cases 
feed rape seed, crushed in a dish, to which has been added 
a drop or two of pure olive oil, for from three to five 
days. 

BATHING 

Many birds will bathe daily. A shallow receptacle 
which may conveniently be placed in the cage, is recom- 
mended. Fear of slipping is presumed to be the main 
reason for infrequent baths, and as a safeguard, the 
receptacle should slope gradually from the rim. 

Those birds which consistently refuse to bathe should 
be sprayed frequently with tepid water, with an atomizer. 
Cold water, even in summer, should not be provided 
for the bath. Especial care to avoid drafts should be 
taken after bathing. 


DISEASES AND AILMENTS 

All treatment must be regulated with the frail nature 
of birds uppermost in one’s mind. Over-doses of drugs 
of even the mildest sort are accountable for many 
casualties. 

VERMIN 

A brief discussion of treatment for vermin ranks high 
in importance. Continued scratching indicates the 
presence of lice or a blood-sucking mite which endangers 
life if not promptly exterminated. The latter is a minute 
white parasite, until filled with blood, and attacks the 
bird principally at night. During the day they secrete 
themselves in cracks and crevices and in the round bell 
on the top of some cages. Insect powder should be 
blown into the feathers with a small bellows once a 
week for three or four weeks, in order to destroy both 
live vermin and nits. Kerosene applied with a brush to 
the cage and perches is effective, but the better plan is to 
immerse the entire cage in boiling water for a few 
minutes. 

Care must be exercised to guarantee that the cage is 
thoroughly dry before placing the bird therein. Perches 
should be wiped dry, then warmed to remove all mois- 
ture before being replaced after cleaning. Damp 
perches and cage accessories may induce rheumatism. 
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DISTRESS SIGNAL 


A canary standing on one leg may be a sign of dis- 
tress, although the cause may be hard to determine. 
If the leg or foot is infected in any way, a simple and 
safe remedy is bathing the affected member in a warm 
boric acid solution. 

CONSTIPATION 


As indicated in the chapter on feeding, green foods 
such as enumerated should be employed to combat 
constipation. In case that remedy fails, a very weak 
dose of epsom salts in water is recommended. Dissolve 
one level teaspoonful in a glass of water. Use this as 
the sole source of drinking water foraday. Better still, 
give an enema of equal parts of glycerine and water; 
giving three or four drops of the mixture with a small 
eye-dropper. 

DIARRHEA 


One grain of potassium permanganate in a quart of 
water, made fresh for each filling of the drinking cup, is 
rather effective in the control of diarrhea. Use this 
as the source of drinking water every other day, giving 
fresh water on the alternate days. 


SpecrAL CARE FOR OLD Brrps 


Instances are on record where canaries have lived for 
thirty years, but that is most unusual. Fifteen years is 
common, but special care must be given as they grow 
older. Occasionally a stimulant is required. Aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, greatly diluted, is beneficial in such 
cases. Five drops in an ounce of water is recommended 
as drinking water once a week. 


Nat TRIMMING 


The nails of old birds should be clipped if they grow 
so long that they catch on perches or sides of the cage. 
Caution is advised against trimming them too closely. 
A tiny blood vessel nourishes each claw and they will be 
severed with disastrous results if more than the extreme 
end is clipped. 

Briu TRIMMING 


A bird should be watched carefully at frequent inter- 
vals, while eating, in order to be sure it is cracking its 
seed properly. They can starve to death in the midst of 
plenty due to uneven surfaces which prevent the bill 
from performing its natural functions. This condition 
must be remedied by an expert. Amateurs will only make 
bad matters much worse. 


FRACTURES 


A broken leg or a broken wing must be carefully set. 
This is another job for your veterinarian or bird spe- 
cialist. 

Eae Brnpine 

Young females may suffer from egg binding. In such 
cases, a drop or two of warmed castor oil applied to the 
vent may prove helpful. Another suggestion is to filla 
milk bottle with hot water and tie a piece of cheese cloth 
over the top. Hold the vent region of the bird, for a 
few moments, over the rising steam. The egg may be 


deposited on the cheese cloth or laid within a short time 
after returning to the nest. 


PNEUMONIA AND ASTHMA 


It is hard to determine one from the other. As in the 
case of fractures and other serious conditions, consult 
your veterinarian or a good bird specialist when either 
is suspected. In the meantime, take extra precaution 
against dampness and drafts. 


BREEDING 


It might be well at the outset to stress the fact that, 
as a rule, unmated birds live the longest. There are 
several systems used in the breeding of canaries. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory is that of simply keeping an 
individual pair inacage. The best breeding cage is the 
box type, with all sides except the front, closed. The 
front is covered with wire and furnished with doors and 
places for attaching feeding and watering vessels. A 
suitable sized cage should be fifteen inches high, two feet 
long, and one foot deep. Perches should be fixed in such 
a position that feeding and drinking cups are convenient. 

Nesting boxes should be of metal, earthenware, or 
wire, because these substances offer fewer lodging places 
for vermin and parasites. Bits of hair, cotton, soft 
grass and similar materials should be placed in the cage 
to supply materials for the nest. 

Healthy canaries begin mating about the first of the 
year, although it is better to postpone it for two or three 
months at which time the weather is more suitable. 
Males and females should be kept separated until the 
mating season. 

When they are first placed together there will be some 
quarreling, but this usually subsides quickly. If pro- 
longed, they should be temporarily separated by a parti- 
tion. This, however, is rarely necessary. 

In addition to their regular diet during the mating 
season, egg food should be added. ‘This is prepared by 
mixing equal parts of grated hard-boiled egg and bread or 
zweiback, and should be given daily in small quantities. 

Poppy and maw seed should be given occasionally in 
very small quantities. 

An egg daily for four successive days is the average, 
although this number varies from three to six. 

It is advisable to remove the first eggs from the nest- 
ing box so that all will start incubating at the same time 
insuring uniform hatching and a better chance of sur- 
vival. The first eggs should be carefully placed in saw- 
dust or corn meal. 

When the last egg is laid the female will tend to sit 
constantly. At this time the other eggs should be re- 
placed in the nest. 

The period of incubation is fourteen days. Males 
will assist in caring for the young, which remain in the 
nest for twenty or thirty days. During this period egg 
food should be kept in the cage, and the young should 
not be separated from the parents until they are well 
able to crack seeds for their own nourishment. 

(Concluded on page 27 second column) 
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LOYALTY AND DEVOTION 


The newspapers recently devoted much space to a story which gives further convincing proof of 
the devotion of a dog to his master. In this instance three faithful animals for a long time resisted the 
efforts of police and agents of the League to enter the apartment of a blind musician, who collapsed on 
the street and died before arrival at Boston City Hospital. 

The combined efforts of agents Lynn Hosea, Fred Barrett, and William Thomson, finally overcame 
their resistance and brought them to League headquarters where they were held until claimed the next 
day by nephews of the deceased. 

They were far from happy during their short confinement, unused as they were to anyone but the 
master they had taken turns in leading through the streets of the city, but what a change came over 
them when they recognized his nephews when they came for them. They leaped and barked and tried, 
in their doggy way, to explain all that had happened to them as they were led through the door. 

The demonstration brought tears to the eyes of both men and women at the League, even though 
they are witnesses to many such scenes from one year’s end to another. 


Live Stock Loss Prevention A number of farmers in New England, now 
(Continued from page 15) raising anywhere from 50 to 100 sheep, recently 
Equip a number of sheep with bells. indicated that they would increase this number to 


Some owners have reported good results through the almost double, under proper conditions. Others 
protection afforded by “the ugly old goat” or who are not now in the sheep business, some of 


a cow of nervous disposition. whom have given it up because of the dog menace, 
Do not allow sheep to get too far away on foggy days. would venture into it if they were assured of some 
Encourage dog owners to build dog-proof fences. protection against loss. 

It is extremely expensive to enclose large tracts The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 


of land with dog-proof fences, but a sheep raiser, Association sees in all of this an opportunity for pub- 
financially unable to make the major investment, _ licserviceinbothan economicand humanesense, and 
can enclose a small area to be used as a night cor- forthcoming issues of OurR Fourroorrp FRienps 
ral, in good weather. will announce the progress which is being made. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


By Archibald MacDonald 


Animals Involved for Year Ending January 31st 


Horses and Mules | Cattle Sheep and Swine 
a“ 


7,620 | 2.279 78 


Dogs 


L719 


Cats | Poultry and Birds Mise. | Total 


388 | 19,984 570 "92,698 


are so diversified that it is difficult, when 

writing an Annual Report, to determine a 
proper starting point. Included in our duties as 
they relate to livestock transportation by the rail- 
roads and trucks are checking for overcrowding; 
overloading; improper bedding; faulty partitions 
used in separating species; weak, sick, and im- 
mature animals; means used for protection from 
weather extremes; rough loading and unloading; 
careless driving of trucks; rough switching; haz- 
ards in cars, trucks and stock pens; and other 
things too numerous to mention. 

Trains and trucks arriving at local terminals are 
met and inspected from very early in the morning 
until late at night. All animals suffering from 
injury or other causes are promptly relieved from 
misery, upon arrival. Trips are periodically 
made into adjoining states to prevent the ship- 
ment of unfit animals and to examine loads en 
route to Boston and other local markets. 

The stock yards officials are codperating to pre- 
vent as much abuse as possible in handling our 
food animals. Instead of prod poles, canes, and 
whips, which exacted painful toll in the way of 
broken bones, bruises, punctured hides and torn 
flesh, the use of canvas slappers is becoming more 
general, and while our surveillance continues as 
close as in the past, we are happy to report better 
conditions generally, and to publicly acknowledge 
the helpful attitude of packers and others engaged 
in the livestock industry. In the late winter and 
early spring, shipments of immature calves sud- 
denly assume large proportions and call for hur- 
ried trips to various points in Vermont and other 
New England states. 

Without further elaboration we wish to assure 
all who are interested in our work, that the three 
men who are engaged in the effort to purge live- 
stock transportation and slaughter of the evils at- 


4 JHE activities of the Inspection Department 


tending it, just as fully as that is possible, are 
working continuously at it and succeeding to a 
gratifying extent. 

While more and more emphasis is being placed 
on education of both child and adult, toward the 
end that cruelty to animals will be reduced to a 
minimum, it would seem wise occasionally, par- 
ticularly in an Annual Report, to stress the fact 
that we continue to punish the wilful perpetrator 
of acts which can be termed abuse to animals. 

Specific instances, which indicate the fighting 
spirit of the League in the interest of animal wel- 
fare, will speak more loudly than generalities, and 
with that in mind, we have selected a number of 
court cases from our records, for the information 
of our readers. The horse, despite his diminish- 
ing numbers, continues to be the principal victim 
of man’s ignorance, thoughtlessness, and down- 
right viciousness, whether in the peddler’s cart, on 
the race track, or on the bridle paths. 

* * * 

A Dorchester man, arrested on South Market 
Street, was convicted and fined $50.00 in Municipal 
Court for driving a brown gelding which was suffering 
from galls under the collar, beneath the saddle and 
back strap, and on each side of the body under the 
saddle girth. 

Released from work, it was treated, given a period 
of complete rest, arid turned over to a new owner. 
Recent examination discloses good care, including 
shoeing, well-fitting harness, and reasonable working 
hours. 

We will continue our supervision of this case. 

* * * 

A similar case involved a bay gelding being worked 
on Commercial Street, South Boston, while in unfit 
condition. The saddle bolt, which held the check 
rein hook, had penetrated the flesh on top of the 
spinal column. A deep cavity, already in the process 
of suppuration, had been formed, due to prolonged 
use of the defective saddle, and sympathetic swelling 
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extended around the injured region for four inches. 
A simple repair job and use of a proper pad would 
have prevented the condition. A $20.00 fine for 
negligence was light enough punishment for such an 
offense. 

* * * 

A person, whether an employee or proprietor of a 
renting stable, who knowingly lets out an unfit horse, 
is Just as guilty as a man who works such an animal, 
and a fine of $3.00 was imposed on a stableman in 
Roxbury in such a case. This fine is not at all im- 
pressive, but a “poor colored man” plea preceded its 
imposition. 

* * * 

Working a horse on Concord Avenue, Boston, with 
the saddle boring into a discharging sore two inches 
in diameter, resulted in correction and a $5.00 fine for 
a South Boston man. 

* * * 


A similar case carried with it a $5.00 fine for a 
Springer Street resident. He was required to prop- 
erly feed and otherwise care for his animal during the 
twenty-five-day convalescent period. This, added to 
the fine imposed, represented a substantial cash 
expenditure. 

* * * 

Fifty dollars was the punishment exacted for 
working a mare with sore back, rump and shoulder, 
and otherwise unfit for service, in Dorchester. In 
addition, the horse was destroyed. 

* * * 

A conviction, following which the offender was 
placed on probation and the horse surrendered, was 
the result of the prosecution of a Cambridge man for 
driving an aged black mare with a sore back. 

* * * 

In all of these cases where the horse was sur- 
rendered, regular inspections will be maintained to 
insure that other horses which may be acquired will 
not be mistreated. 

* * * 

A case in East Haverhill, involving the vicious 
clubbing to death of a cat by means of a rolling pin, 
is still pending. A resident of Rocks Village, adjoining 
East Haverhill, entered a plea of guilty to the charge 
and February 25th has been set as the date when 
sentence will be pronounced. 


* * * 


It is not our intention to deliberately offend or 
shock by a recital of details such as have just been 
given, but it seems proper to occasionally call at- 
tention to the grim nature of some of our work in 
order to emphasize the necessity for it. 

Harrowing, heart-sickening experiences are met 
with on many of our calls, but representing the 
bright side of the picture are the great number of 


cases of cruelty and mistreatment which are 
caught and corrected in their incipiency. 

Rodeos were not so numerous and popular in 
Massachusetts during the past year, but both 
horse and dog racing continues unabated. Due to 
sickness, overexertion, or accident, twenty-two 
race horses paid the supreme sacrifice during the 
past year. 

This briefly presents the sport (?) of kings in its 
true light. We failed to secure definite data as to 
the percentage of casualties at various ages, and 
the number of thoroughbreds lamed and weakened 
by overexertion, which eventually reach the ped- 
dler cart, but without being able to supply definite 
figures, we know that the penalty in suffering is 
great. Whenever we tell the truth about race 
track cruelties and practices, defenders and ardent 
supporters of the turf are heard from in number. 

Newspaper stories continually turn the spot- 
light on heartless methods employed and the dis- 
astrous consequences to the horses involved. 

We are reproducing two of them with this ob- 
servation: Should disclosure follow discovery of 
these discreditable acts in every instance, an 
amazed and outraged public would gain a proper 
perspective of horse racing. 


Charges of Horse Doping at Saratoga 
Track Probed 


SaRATOGA Sprines, N. Y., Aug. 26 (AP)—State 
and federal officials pressed an investigation today 
into charges that Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Air- 
flame and possibly other horses at the Saratoga track 
have been doped. 

The state racing commission yesterday suspended 
Raymond Smith, Negro groom in charge of Air- 
flame, and notified Harry J. Anslinger, chief of the 
federal bureau of narcotics at Washington, that 
laboratory analysis of saliva samples disclosed the 
horse apparently had been given a heavy dose of 
narcotics. 

“There have been and are under way investiga- 
tions which include possible irregularities of the run- 
ning of certain other horses to include Sunphantom, 
Gulf Breeze, Stephen Jay, Milk Punch, Bulwark, 
Rudie and Optic,” the racing commission asserted in 
a formal statement following a secret meeting yester- 
day. 


Bar Trainer, Horses at Charlestown 


CHARLESTOWN, W. Va., Dec. 12 (AP)—Stewards 
of the Charlestown Jockey Club suspended a trainer 
and ruled three horses off the track temporarily today 
as the aftermath of a “doping” case. 
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Declaring a saliva test showed that the horse, 
Tommy Rose, had been stimulated Dec. 1, the stew- 
ards suspended Trainer H. N. Stewart for 90 days 
and referred his case to the West Virginia racing 
commission. 

Stewart is connected with the Empress stable, 
owned by C. Hempstead of Toronto, Canada. 

The stewards barred the horses, Tommy Rose, 
Night’s End and Maple Tints. 


Dog races are held at night, but our agents at- 
tend all local meets and we have reason for believ- 
ing that their presence has a tendency to curb 
improper practices as they pertain to the canine 
contestants. 

Riding schools and stables have required less 
attention since the hurricane. Due to fallen 
trees, the paths in many sections have been closed, 
but because of reduced income, a certain amount 
of supervision is necessary to insure proper feed- 
ing and good care of stock generally. 

Conditions in pet shops may, on the whole, be 
reported as favorable. We continue to find a 
number of sick pets of all kinds in these places. 
They must be intelligently treated and segregated 
and proprietors, without exception, accept our 
rulings as they relate to the sale of animals show- 
ing indications of illness. 

More poultry than usual is being raised locally. 
We wish it were possible to make a similar report 
on other forms of livestock, because a shorter 
haul from farm to market means less suffering en 
route. The poultry marts require constant in- 
spection. Rough handling increases as trade be- 
comes brisk, and frequent visits are necessary to 
keep it under control. 

A new electric stunning device, in operation at a 
local poultry establishment, is one which we can 
heartily endorse. Nothing new has been recently 
reported that would indicate progress in the per- 
fection of a similar instrument for use in packing 
houses, but it is felt that before too long a time 
engineering ingenuity will bring about the perfec- 
tion of an appliance which can be used prior to the 
actual slaughter of the larger animals for food 
purposes. 

This account of our stewardship has but touched 
the high spots and in all likelihood it has failed to 
include some detail which could profitably be 
elaborated upon. We should be grateful for the 
opportunity to enlarge upon any phase of our 
activities, because, as has been previously stated, 
we want our members to have a complete under- 
standing as to what is going on in the League from 
one year’s end to another. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


BUTCH, AWARDED A COLLAR FOR “COURAGE AND 
DEPENDABILITY” 


UR Annual Meeting was held at League 
headquarters on February 7, 1939. All 
officers were re-elected and Mrs. Leverett 

Bradley and Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason were 
chosen as new Vice-Presidents. Miss Eleanor 
Sohier was added to the Board of Directors, a list 
of whom is included in the roster on the back cover. 
Reports covering their respective departments 
were given by John Finlayson, Superintendent of 
Agents; Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterina- 
rian; Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector; 
Miss B. Maude Phillips, Director of Humane 
Education; following which a general report was 
presented by Miss Mary E. Boutelle, Manager. 
The President very briefly discussed the activ- 
ities of the League not so generally understood by 
the members: Livestock Loss Prevention, Amrita 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Cape Cod Branch 


At the moment of writing, Cape Cod is blan- 
keted with snow. This morning, looking like just 
another snowball, a white angora cat was rescued 
from a pine tree where it must have climbed be- 
fore the storm. A forlorn little cat, evidently 
once a pet, now weary of its unequal battle since 
somebody apparently turned it out from a sum- 
mer home. 

A hardier tiger cat also an evident “‘left-behind” 
has found after weeks of roaming a good home in 
our neighborhood. 


Our major activity in the New Year is our re- 
sponse to urgent requests by the Provincetown 
Board of Health. In codperation with their Chief 
of Police, we are taking over on a more extensive 
basis there, the work for stray animals. Long a 
serious problem, this situation has become, of late, 
more and more acute. Our Agent, Walter F. 
Nickerson of Eastham, will now give two full days 
a week to the service and will, as formerly, be 
available for emergency calls. In the latter par- 
ticular, the radio receiving set installed in his ear, 
made possible by kind friends, is of the greatest 
help. By this means to the messages which inter- 
cept him en route he is enabled to give immediate 
attention instead of doing so after retracing his 
steps all the way from his own home. 

Through the generosity of friends also, we were 
given an oil heater and a donation for cages, or 
pens, and other equipment necessary to make the 
new shelter practicable. 

As a result of the September hurricane few 
disasters, so far as we can judge, affected four- 


footed animals on Cape Cod. As in other com- 
munities, however, we are wondering what has be- 
come of the birds—the ubiquitous European 
sparrow and the Blue Jay still are with us, but 
chickadees, goldfinches, and many varieties of 
song bird usually constant visitors at our feeding 
station are appearing only in small numbers. 
Purple finches, which for some winters have been 
a delight at our window box, have completely dis- 
appeared. 

Is it not reasonable to infer that flocks which had 
not already gone South may have been swept 
northward by the force of the gale and probably 
lost? 

Some of our readers are apparently interested in 
the seals which we issued last summer so they 
may like to see a few of the responses received by 
mail. 

We quote the following: 

From a young Massachusetts boy who enclosed 
stamps with his prompt request: 


**Please send me the poster that says on it ‘Motor- 
ists Have A Heart. Watch Out’—Thank you.” 


From four other Massachusetts letters: 


“Tt is the first ray of light—this idea. ‘To arouse 
public consciousness’ is what we need.” 


“Thanks to you we now have a dog to ride in our 
automobile. We are taking one and one-half sheets 
of the grown dog and a half sheet of the puppies. A 
whole kennel in fact.” 


“In my December number of the National Hu- 
mane Review I noticed your column about the seals. 
I hope after the holiday to send for some. My 
Christmas will be happier for knowing about this.” 


“Kindly send me one sticker for an automobile. 
I’m ordering this because many are the times I would 
have hit a dog while driving if I hadn’t given him the 
right of way. I hope the seals sell well.” 


From Chicago, Illinois: 


“Saw your ad in the National Humane Review. 
Enclosed find my money order. Please send seals 
immediately as I want to put them on every Christmas 
card envelope I am sending.” 


With an order by air mail from Gallup, New 
Mexico: 


The 


*“Do you have any other humane stickers? 
idea is such a splendid one.” 
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With a substantial check from California: 


**T shall distribute the seals to car owners here in 
Santa Barbara. Congratulations.” 


From a Cape Cod summer resident—in winter 
a teacher of art in Pennsylvania hill town schools 
—comes the most constructive plan of all: 


“About the seals—in one day and a half—one 
grade sold them all and they loved doing it. I would 
now like a thousand or more. It has helped my ani- 
mal lessons greatly having a worth-while object in 
view. We are busily at work on animal projects— 
drawing, painting, designing, planning posters, model- 
ling and making cut-outs. The teachers are reading 
stories aloud which carry out the animal idea. I know 
the children are keenly interested in it all and in the 
magazine Our FourFOoTED FRIENDs.” 


Activity of the same sort has been started on 
Cape Cod where we have had the pleasure of speak- 
ing by request to some of the school children. 
Here also the “Have a Heart” seals are playing 
their part. All 10,000 small seals for envelope 
flaps have sold. The larger stickers for automo- 
biles obviously sell in lesser quantity so we still 
have a number on hand exactly like reproduction 
in size and every particular and are glad to fill 
orders at the following rates: 


lmetreet=—Osseals erties. -tevich Se fe hetbne unk sak. 50 
OC PS SCANS 02 to On irsagiccs cls, plais » sueyd aw es 125 
ALTERS PRS oe Im & ete Ge Cope pene ee rE ANG 


To all good friends who have helped our work 
by kind thought or word or deed we wish a Happy 
New Year. 

Marcaret Morse Corrtin, 
Director. 
PeOs Box 577, 
Harwichport, Mass. 


Our Branches at Dedham and Lynn 


Under the careful management of Thomas 
Poole, our small animal cemetery and rest farm for 
horses, Pine Ridge, in Dedham, continues in pop- 
ularity. Visitors come from all over the world. 
The cemetery was opened in 1907 and is laid out 
with winding paths shaded with cedar, oak, and 
pine trees and ornamented with flowering shrubs 
and plants. 

It is also a bird sanctuary, and special effort is 
made to attract them by providing food, nesting 
boxes, bathing and drinking pools and winter 
shelters. The recent hurricane destroyed many 
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fine trees, but special effort is being made to clear 
away all traces of disaster before late spring. In 
connection with the cemetery, a crematory is 
available for those who desire the type of service it 
suggests. 

During the year there were thirty-nine burials 
and ninety-five cremations, and six hundred and 
three animals were received and cared for. The 


present animal population of five horses, one pony, 
three donkeys, and five dogs, live amicably to- 
gether in Pine Ridge farm. 


This splendid St. Bernard is awaiting his owner, 
at Pine Ridge. It is hoped that publication of his 
photograph will be the means of restoring him to 


his former home. 
* * * 


Mrs. John A. Finlayson capably directs the af- 
fairs of our Lynn Branch at 4 Neptune Street. 
During the year just ended 1,669 dogs, 7,660 cats, 
and 96 miscellaneous creatures were cared for in 
various ways. Mrs. Finlayson makes many 
friends for the League and enjoys the hearty sup- 
port of the police department and other public 
officials, the local press and school department. 


CANARIES 
(Concluded from page 21) 


Although we have gone into some detail regarding 
treatment for various conditions and ailments, we would 
strongly urge consultation with a good veterinarian or 
bird expert, rather than to indulge in haphazard reme- 
dies, for after all, despite their small size, birds are just 
as individualistic as to their needs as larger pets. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN FILMING 
“JESSE JAMES” 


One Horse Was Killed in 70-Foot Cliff Leap 


By Irvin John Scully 


Widely experienced newspaper man and publicist 


ESSE JAMES was a Missouri outlaw, but he loved 
animals, particularly horses. In refuge after a 
train or bank robbery, it is told that his first interest 
was the welfare of the horses that carried the gang 
beyond the immediate reach of the law. 

This is not, in any sense, an apology for Jesse James, 
reckless bandit of the Quantrell’s guerrillas; but mention 
of his love of horses is apropos, in view of the fact that 
certain employes of 20th Century-Fox Studios, in film- 
ing the motion picture, “Jesse James,” about to be re- 
leased to America and the world, apparently knew 
little, or cared less, about this noble sentiment of the 
notorious Clay County, Mo., native, who was killed by 
two members of his own gang, when a reward of $10,000 
was offered for his body, dead or alive. 

As the exploits of the James gang centered in 
Missouri, the 20th Century-Fox Studios sent a con- 
tingent of actors to the Show Me State, last summer, for 
the announced purpose of obtaining local color for the 
Jesse James talkie. The outfit located in Pineville, in 
the southwestern part of the State, and immediately 
stories began appearing in newspapers about how that 
quiet little town had become a bee-hive of activity al- 
most overnight, with townspeople employed at what 
seemed to them fabulous salaries to appear in the picture 
to add to the “local color.” It afforded the press 
agents plenty of latitude in describing how aged resi- 
dents of the environs of Pineville were letting their 
beards grow long to give themselves an “1870 appear- 
ance’? and how women were learning to act after the 
manner of grandmother—all to add to the “local color.” 
Great stuff! Great publicity! With such a build-up, 
the Jesse James picture no doubt would be a box-office 
smash! 

Now anyone with any common sense knows the pic- 
ture, like thousands of other features, could have been 
made in California. Of course; but the advantage of 
the build-up publicity would have been lost. So the 
movie people came to Missouri and were careful to 
release to the press only the publicity that would prove 
helpful to the box-office magnet. Publicity that would 
not serve this end apparently was carefully guarded 
from the press, particularly that which might draw 
adverse criticism. Consequently America, in reading 
about the extent to which the 20th Century-Fox Studios 


The cliff at the Lake of the Ozarks from which two horses 
were forced to jump. One was killed, the other injured. 


went to bring realism to the screen, learned nothing of 
cruelties committed in connection with the Jesse James 
picture—sad and tragic—as they were carefully guarded 
from the public. 

Some few persons, however, learned of a particularly 
cruel phase of the filming of the continuity and their ex- 
pressions of horror brought it to the attention of The 
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American Humane Association and to the Humane 
Society of Missouri. This, in spite of obvious precau- 
tions taken to clothe the shooting of the barbarous cliff 
leap in greatest secrecy—a leap in which one horse was 
killed and the life of a second one endangered—just to 
provide a thrill! 

The leap was from a height of approximately 73 feet, 
according to a majority of estimates, into the Lake of 
the Ozarks, man-made expanse of water spreading over 
several central Missouri counties as a consequence of the 
construction, eight years ago, of the Bagnell Dam by 
the Union Electric Light and Power Co. of St. Louis. 

This point is significant in that the Lake of the Ozarks 
less than a decade old, was, of course, non-existent in the 
days of Jesse James, who was shot to death, April 3, 
1882. But what is historical accuracy to movie-makers 
bent on obtaining a thrill shot? 

The scene was filmed at a point in Camden County, 
above the winding recesses of the lake, with cameramen 
on barges in the water to catch all thrill phases of the 
barbarity. Naturally residents of the resort section, 
referred to generally as “‘natives”’, would be inquisitive 
about the preparatory work incident to the scene film- 
ing, so it was announced, according to various sources of 
information, that that ‘“‘part of the Jesse James film 
would be taken on Friday, Oct. 7.” This gave the folks 
something to look forward to. ‘‘What time?” they 
asked, and were advised the shooting of the scene would 
get under way sometime before noon. ‘This was a 
treat, indeed; bringing Hollywood to the very doors of 
the Camden County folk! 

But what a disappointment they received! 

Instead of shooting the scene on Friday, the crew 
arrived on the preceding Tuesday, Oct. 4, and began 
work of setting up the greased slide, blind chute on a 
roller-rocker and other preparatory details and did the 
actual filming the following day, Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
When the few Camden County residents, who knew of 
the proposal, journeyed to the Lake, on Friday, holiday- 
bound, to see the Hollywood actors perform, they were 
sorely disappointed to learn they were too late and had 
to content themselves with reading the following ac- 
count, which appeared on the first page of the Cam- 
denton, Mo., Reveille, Friday, Oct. 7. 


MOTION PICTURE 
FILMED ON LAKE 


Portion of ‘‘Jesse James’’ Picture filmed on Osage 
Arm of Lake Wednesday Afternoon 


A portion of the picture “ Jesse James”’ which is in the process 
of being filmed, and which has attracted considerable attention 
throughout the nation and especially in the middle west where 
the James Boys were at one time famous characters, was taken 
near Camdenton, Wednesday afternoon. 

The picture was filmed on the Osage Arm of the Lake of the 
Ozarks about two miles up stream from the mouth of the 
Grand Glaize. The scene was a horse and rider jumping off a 
high cliff; this was arranged on the north bank of the Osage 


where the top of the cliff is 75 feet from the water. A chute 
was erected and a slide made and greased that carried the 
animal and its rider over the side of the cliff and down into the 
water 75 feet below. 

Two different jumps were made, the first horse was killed in 
the feat; it is not known just what happened to the animal, 
but once it struck the water and sank it came to the surface 
once, and then went down to stay. The second jump was more 
successful as neither the horse nor rider was injured. 

Following the filming of the scene, which was taken from 
barges on the lake, the chute was torn down and the film com- 
pany moved its equipment away in trucks, late Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Quite a number from Camdenton and other points were 
present and watched the scene being filmed. The picture 
** Jesse James”’ will be shown in technicolor at the local theatre 
some time this winter. 

This apparently was the only news account of the 
tragic barbarity. Camdenton is the nearest town to 
the scene, and, it seems, that Ozarks town’s weekly was 
the only newspaper to learn of it. Nearly three months 
later, this writer interviewed metropolitan newspaper 
correspondents at Jefferson City, capital of Missouri, 
60-odd miles from the scene and they said they had 
never heard of the tragedy. Neither did Jefferson City 
newspaper men. 

The news article, however, served to advise Camden 
County officials, including the then prosecuting attor- 
ney, Morgan M. Moulder, who promptly ordered Sheriff 
Sam Laurie to make an investigation and present him 
with all the facts. Sheriff Laurie hastened to the point 
of the scene-shooting, but found nothing and so reported 
to Prosecutor Moulder that ““we were too late, they 
pulled out bag and baggage, last Wednesday.” Moul- 
der, when interviewed Dec. 31, 1938, the last day of his 
term of office, said he continued his investigation, but 
could get no definite information; so he did nothing, 
although he agreed it was an atrocious piece of cruelty 
and cited Missouri laws against such barbarity. 

This writer had little difficulty in getting a word 
picture of the tragedy and Mr. Arnold M. Amundsen, 
Managing Director of the Humane Society of Missouri, 
who has pronounced it one of the most wanton phases 
of cruelty ever brought to his attention, succeeded in 
obtaining various affidavits of eye-witnesses, which he 
obligingly permitted the writer to copy for incorporation 
in this news article. 

This fortunately was due to the fact that the film folk 
had to employ some natives to assist in the work and 
those interviewed manifested sincere indignation at the 
cruelty committed. 

“That pore hoss never even had a fighting chance,” 
one chap remarked. 

‘*A lump welled up in ma throat when I saw that pore 
helpless hoss falling to his death,”’ lamented another. 

“Tt was bad enough to kill one hoss—that could have 
passed as an accident—but no sooner had they got things 
ready again than they did it over with a second hoss, 
after knowing the first had been killed, and that seemed 
downright cruel to me,” interposed a third. 
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“Yes, and they had two more horses ready if any more 
deaths occurred,” reminded a fourth. 

The consensus at the fork of the road was that “‘it 
shore was a shame.” 

Orville Kelly, proprietor of Kelly’s Modern Cottages 
and Fishing Barge, a popular resort for vacationists, 
who was one of the local residents employed by the com- 
pany, was stationed in a boat in full view of the jump 
and he readily gave the writer a complete description of 
the sadevent. Kelly, together with five other local men, 
was employed through the Gore Boat Yards, in ad- 
joining Miller County, to man a rescue boat. His esti- 
mate of the height—55 to 60 feet—was lower than that 
of others interviewed. 

The Gore Boat Company furnished two row boats, a 
cruiser, a 20-foot runabout, an 18-foot fishing boat and a 
barge, 24 by 50 feet, used by the cameramen. George 
Whitcomb Gore, head of the company, gave an eye- 
witness account in affidavit form and affidavits also were 
obtained from two other witnesses, Irvin Elwood Cook 
and Edward Burke, who, like Kelly, were employed as 
boatmen. 

The blind chute, boarded up both sides and with a 
canvas curtain in front, was the size of an ordinary 
transportable horse stall, estimated by Kelly to be 8 by 
12 feet. It seton a roller-rocker, so that when the 
cameramen were ready for the leap, the horse, with rider 
asaddle, would be urged forward, its weight automati- 
cally tipping the chute and forcing the animal onto a 
greased slide, with which it connected when tipped. 
The slide was designed to propel the huge animal well 
out over the water, but, as developments showed, it 
worked only 50 per cent of the time and then—the time 
it functioned as designed—it hurled the horse to horrible 
death. The second time—when it failed to function— 
the horse was injured but not killed. 

Four horses were led up the winding path to the cliff 
top. One was blindfolded and driven into the chute. 
The stunt man, who answered to the name of Cliff, 
attired as one of the stars, mounted the animal and, at a 
signal from the director, the blindfold was removed, the 
front curtain pulled aside, the horse simultaneously was 
urged forward and, before the animal knew what it was 
all about, it hit the greased slide, shot off into space, four 
hoofs out and hindquarters down, and in a sitting posi- 
ture began its descent to death. Meantime the stunt 
man leaped from the reversible saddle and began his 
descent to greater fame and wealth. 

Here it may be well to consider that the stunt man 
was a professional, who, knowing beforehand the danger, 
had worked out a plan how to escape harm to himself. 
Whether he was taped and equipped with a life preserver 
under his costume, as stunt men often are, could not be 
ascertained; but, of course, the buckskin horse that had 
been painted a strawberry roan, was provided with 
nothing but its God-given instinct. 

The horse was not a professional in the sense of a 
70-foot leaper, as obviously no horse could be trained to 
make suchaleap. It had no foreknowledge of what was 
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in store and consequently could not, like the stunt man, 
figure out a safe landing. 

No, the horse was hurled out into space so violently 
it could not maintain its equilibrium and it began the 
long and merciless descent frozen by fear and able only 
to whinny loudly its intense mental anguish. There is 
no torture like mental anguish and what that buckskin 
beast suffered in its helplessness can only be imagined. 
Nothing could the horse do to save itself, but whinny its 
destitution of self-assistance. Its wrath was undoubt- 
edly as superlative as its helplessness, but it could only 
fight a losing battle with inanimate air, as it shot down- 
ward through seconds of hellish fright; downward with 
reptilian speed to some unknown otherwhere. This 
probably caused a sensing of cruelty and unfairness, of 
something wholly devoid of mercy; a realization of being 
a helpless captive in mysterious void. It likely called 
into play all its horse sense, but, of course, this was no 
match for the wits of cruel thrill-makers. 

The terribleness of the sight caused some of the boat- 
men to turn their heads and Cook feelingly told how a 
“big lump” came in his throat. 

The animal hit the water hindmost, came up twice and 
then went toa watery grave. But the movie folk would 
not leave it in its grave in the lake made by man. 
They needed that trick saddle for the next horse shortly 
to be put through the same merciless routine; so the 
order went to the hired hands, “‘Get that body.” 

The body was recovered with grappling hooks, hauled 
to shore and incinerated. 

Meantime, the stunt man had changed his costume to 
impersonate another star, as the script, it was related, 
called for two bandits to make the leap in a getaway 
after a holdup. So the saddle from the back of the ill- 
fated horse was adjusted to another horse, which, like 
the first, was blindfolded and led into the chute. 

This seems a high point in barbarity. A horse had 
just been killed, so the plea could not be made of a lack 
of realization of danger to the animal. But two shots 
were needed. Four horses were brought along. That 
seems significant! 

The procedure in the case of the second horse was the 
same as in that of the first. This horse, however, 
missed the greased slide and fell close to the side of the 
almost perpendicular cliff, breaking off a projecting rock 
and suffering a flesh wound. Meantime the stunt man 
again successfully leaped from the saddle and man and 
horse struck the water almost simultaneously. This 
horse came to the surface and, strange enough, directly 
under the stunt man, who again was in the saddle. 
Boatmen lassoed the horse and towed it ashore. It ap- 
parently had suffered no serious physical injury, other 
than the flesh wound; but its mental anguish undoubt- 
edly was as intense as that of the horse that was killed. 

With the two shots thrillingly filmed, the movie folk 
departed, leaving the charred remains of a God-created 
horse, which gave its life unwittingly to provide a man- 
made thrill in a man-made lake that didn’t exist, when 
Jesse James roamed the hills of Missouri. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Mr. Amundsen of the Humane Society of Missouri, 
who made a thorough investigation of the barbarity as 
soon as he learned of it, said his chief regret was that he 
did not learn of the plans in advance so that he could 
have been on the scene to prevent the jumps. 

“Needless to say,” he continued, ““we would have 
been there to stop it, if we had had the slightest inkling 
of what was to take place. As it was, we did not learn 
of it until weeks later. My investigations convince me 
that the Missouri anti-cruelty statutes were flagrantly 
violated by the film people and it is my sincere hope that 
justice will be served by bringing the offenders into 
court and prosecuting to the fullest extent of the law.” 

Attorney General Roy McKittrick of Missouri, whose 
office is in Jefferson City, 60-odd miles from the locale, 
knew nothing of the horse-jumping episode until advised 
of it Dec. 31, last, by Mr. Amundsen and the writer. 
He promptly issued the following statement: 

After reading the affidavits obtained by Mr. Amundsen of 
the Humane Society of Missouri, revealing the cruelty com- 
mitted in connection with the filming of the motion picture, 
“ Jesse James,” I want to emphasize that, had I the faintest 
suspicion that the anti-cruelty laws of Missouri would have 
been violated, I would have exerted every power of my office 
to have prevented it. We, in Missouri, are proud of the fact 
that we are humanitarians in every sense of the word and it is 
regrettable that such an incident happened and we particularly 
deplore the fact that it occurred in our State. 


Former Prosecuting Attorney Moulder of Camden 
County, when visited by the writer on the last day of his 
term of office, Dec. 31, described the details of his 
investigation of the cruelty. 

““T was in somewhat of a quandary,” he related, “as I 
was told that when protest against the cruelty was made 
by an eye-witness, the film people replied that they had 
the O.K. of the Humane Society and that they already 
had paid a fine, which made it all right. Of course, I 
can see now that this was merely to placate the protestor; 
but you can see my position—if a Humane Society had 
given permission, I could not have got very far with a 
prosecution, as this would have reacted greatly to the 
benefit of the defense.” 

He then typed the following statement, which he 
signed: 


During the month of October, 1938, I received information 
concerning the making of a moving picture scene in Camden 
County to be used in the moving picture to be shown as “‘ Jesse 
James.” The scene was to show a double, for a star, riding a 
horse jumping from a high limestone bluff into the Lake of the 
Ozarks. Several persons from Camdenton, the county seat, 
went to the location of the scene. One or two days later I 
was informed of the cruel and inhuman treatment of two horses 
used in making the jump from the high bluff into the Lake. 
The horses were blindfolded and forced into a greased slide or 
chute, which was suddenly tilted downward over the edge of 
the bluff. I was further informed that both horses made vio- 
lent and pitiful struggles for their lives by making every possible 
effort to prevent the rider and their bodies from sliding down 
the chute extending out from the edge of the bluff over the lake, 
but the horses were forced and goaded and the slick and greased 
chute did not give the horse a fighting chance to save its life 


and his natural instinct to protect himself and his rider from 
the unknown danger. I was not sure whether or not the loca- 
tion of the scene was in Camden County at the time I received 
the information. 

But I was horrified by the information and immediately 
instructed the sheriff to go to the location of the scene and ar- 
rest all persons connected with the violation of the laws relating 
to inhuman treatment of animals. He made the investigation 
by going to the location, which he found was in Camden 
County, but all of the persons, officials, actors and employees 
of the motion picture company were gone and we could obtain 
no definite information as to their names or identity. 

(Signed) Morcan M. Moutper. 


In a footnote, written in pen and ink, he added: 


I believe the persons violating the law should be prosecuted 
and I was and am now willing to vigorously prosecute the per- 
sons responsible for the inhuman treatment of the animals if 
necessary information can be obtained. 


In this connection, it should be explained that the na- 
tives employed by the Gore Boat Yards said they could 
not identify any of the film folk by name, as they were 
referred to by one another as “Chief,” “‘Boss,”’ “‘ Bill,” 
“Joe,” “Tom,” ete., and that they never heard the full 
names of any of the movie folk. 

Sheriff Sam Laurie, as previously mentioned, was un- 
able to obtain any definite information as to the identity 
of the visitors. The chief result of his visit to the loca- 
tion was to establish that the cruelty was committed in 
Camden County. 

Lieutellis Cunningham, Jr., who became prosecuting 
attorney of Caniden County on January 1, said he pre- 
ferred not to make a statement, as the matter occurred 
in the incumbency of bis predecessor. He refused to 
say whether he would take any action. 


Supporting Affidavits 


The following affidavits, obtained by Mr. Amundsen, 
speak for themselves: 

November 8th, 1938. 

During the filming of the horse jumping scene for the picture 
called ‘‘Jesse James’? which were taken in the vicinity of 
“Osage Beach Missouri”’ at a point between the Twenty-one 
and the Twenty-two mile post on the Lake “‘of the Ozarks” 
Missouri I was hired as a guard and my duties gave me an 
unobstructed view of the cliff from where the horses jumped the 
point being about (70) seventy feet high. 

The first horse to make the jump was a buckskin colored 
horse which was painted or dyed or colored and made to appear 
to be a Strawberry Roan in color with a blaze face. 

A chute had been constructed on top of the cliff with a 
collapsible end leading into the slide which projected out to- 
wards the water. 

In front of the said chute a blanket had been stretched across 
preventing the horse from seeing the sky or the depth to the 
water, the horse was also blindfolded and at given signal the 
chute was dropped and the blindfold removed—the blanket in 
front of the chute having been removed a few moments before 
—the horse was then dropped on the aforementioned slide 
which had been greased with some sort of slippery substance 
upon which the horse could get no footing causing said horse 
to slide into space and down towards the water, upon hitting 
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the slide the horse slipped causing him to fall with his hind 
quarters first. Upon striking the water the horse was badly 
injured due to landing on his right hind quarters and back, 
the horse submerged, partially rising to the surface of the 
water twice before drowning, attempts were made to rescue the 
horse by throwing lariats over the few inches of his nose that 
came to the surface. This failing the horse again submerged 
and disappeared from view. Someone procured grappling 
hooks which were used to recover the body of the horse and the 
saddle. The saddle was needed to use on another horse to 
retake the scene—the body of the horse was taken ashore and 
burned. 

In the above mentioned statement I said the slide leading 
from the chute was greased or covered with some slippery sub- 
stance. Inasmuchas I helped salvage some of the lumber from 
the said chute and slide I got the grease or substance that was 
used on my hands. 

The second horse used in the jump and retake of the scene 
was also blindfolded—and the blanket was stretched across the 
chute—and again upon a given signal the horse was dropped 
to the slide and propelled into space down towards the water, 
on the way down struck a protruding rick, breaking same off, 
upon striking the water the second horse too submerged—but 
apparently was not injured, inasmuch as he arose to the 
surface and then started swimming. This horse was taken on 
shore and after a rest appeared to be in good condition. 

Irvin Etwoop Cook. 


November 9th, 1938. 

During the filming of the picture ‘“‘ Jesse James”’ the portion 
taken here in the vicinity of “Osage Beach” Missouri I was 
hired to captain the barge which I own, to transport the horses, 
cameras, and other equipment over to a bluff between the 
Twenty-one and Twenty-two mile post on the Lake of the 
Ozarks—here in Missouri; I also witnessed the two jumps in 
which one of the horses lost its life by drowning—during the 
actual shooting of the horse jump I was on my barge with the 
photographers and their equipment. 


My version of the scene was as follows. As.the first horse 
left the greased slide it appeared as if the horse had been 
dumped out as he came down in a sitting position with all four 
feet sticking out and struck the water in that position. The 
animal rose to the surface about forty feet from where I was 
standing on the barge. After rising twice and attempts were 
made to rescue the horse by throwing lariats over the animal’s 
head which failed and the said horse disappeared from view. 
The body of the horse was recovered about an hour and a half 
later by using grappling hooks. 

The second horse jumped clear of the chute off the side not 
touching the slide but struck the side of the bluff about the 
same spot where the chute ended the rider “ Cliff Lyons” flew 
up in the air about twelve feet clearing the horse and cliff and 
both horse and rider landed feet first in the water. When Mr. 
Lyons came up the horse came right up under him just as if they 
had gone down together and it gave the appearance as if they 
were riding—Mr. Lyons was in the saddle when the horse 
came to the surface. 

There were no more jumps made and I returned the horses 
three of them back to my back yard and the horse that was 
used in the second jump appeared in good condition except for 
a small bruise on his left hind quarter. 

Gro. Wuaitcoms GorE. 


The horse landed in the water, I was laying about 45 feet in, 
a Dunphy runabout, waiting for a command to come in and 
get the horse and nothing else, the idea not to get anything 
else being so that the man would not get in the propeller. 

I had 3 cowboys in the boat with ropes ready to lariat the 
horse. The command came and we rushed to the scene the 
cowboys threw their ropes which were perfect. 

However the water being a little rough the ropes would not 
go down as fast as the horse, and the horse went down. The 
boat which I was in was unable to rescue the body. 

Epwarp Burke. 


Pictures, proving utter disregard for animal suffering will follow one another until the voice of decency compels their discon- 
tinuance. Please register your personal protest and that of your friends, without delay, on page 33—tear out and send it along. 


Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 25) 


Island, Red Star Animal Relief, and introduced 
Rev. James C. Simpson, new Field Secretary. 

Mr. Simpson briefly explained the nature of his 
duties and related a few of his experiences, which 
demonstrated the need for his particular field of 
endeavor. 

Alice N. Lincoln medals were awarded to Mr. 
Charles Henry Mayer and Miss Sophia Delekta, 
and a suitably inscribed collar to “Butch,” a Shep- 
herd dog owned by Peter Brainard of Milton, Mass. 

On October 19, 1938, Charles Henry Mayer, an 
artist who has made his home on a boat tied up at 
the Meridian Street bridge, was badly burned 
when he rushed into the cabin to rescue his ten- 
year-old Portuguese poodle dog, “‘ Babe,” and his 
eat “Toots,” after gasoline fumes had exploded. 


Although his burns have been very stubborn in 
healing, Mr. Mayer feels that he has been more 
than compensated for his suffering by having the 
companionship of his pets. 

* * * 

Last July 9th, twelve-year-old Sophia Delekta 
of School Street, Groveland, twice carried her pet 
dog to safety when fire broke out on the family 
farm. Sophia herself discovered the fire in the 
barn and ran to the side of the blazing building to 
release the dog which was tied there. She put him 
in the cellar of the house. Seizing the garden 
hose, she attempted to put out the flames, but the 
water supply failed and she had to run for safety. 
Half an hour later when the fire had spread to the 
house, Deputy Chief Chase passed the dog up 
through the window to Sophia who had been 
standing close to the building to save her pet. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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TEAR'OUT ALONG THIS LINE— ADDITIONAL PETITIONS WILL BE SENT UPON REQ 


PROTEST AND PETITION 


To the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 


We, the undersigned motion picture patrons, all adults, vigorously protest the cruel use of animals in making 
motion pictures, as in ‘Jesse James,” ‘Charge of The Light Brigade’’ and certain other pictures. 


Provoked fights between animals, the jumping of horses over high cliffs, the use of artificial means of throwing 
horses, and scenes that simulate cruelty to animals, even though the animals are not injured, are objectionable to us. 


We urgently petition your organization to develop rules and regulations among your member Companies 
to insure that all animals are accorded strictly humane treatment in the making of motion pictures. 


NAME ADDRESS 


Please return signed forms to The American Humane Association, 135 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, New York, or Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


~—> USE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SIGNATURES 


ADDITIONAL SIGNATURES 


Cee EEE a 
NAME ADDRESS 


The Stolen Cat Racket Again 


Courtesy of Boston Post 


Three officers of the Mattapan police station 
started out in a cruising car on the night of Jan- 
uary 10th in search of three armed bandits who 
held up a store in Dorchester. Failing in that 
quest, they came upon two young men in an auto- 
mobile who excited their suspicion, and followed 
the car into a dead-end street. The driver of the 
pursued car endeavored to turn around, ap- 
parently to escape, which led to a search and the 
discovery of four handsome cats confined in bur- 
lap bags. 

The men were charged with larceny and the 
animals, three of which are pictured above, were 


brought to the League. It is claimed the cats 
were intended for sale to medical schools for fifty 
cents each. 

Agents of the League are constantly on the alert 
for both dog and cat thieves, and the public is re- 
quested to furnish full details in regard to every 
missing pet to assist in the effort to restore them 
and to bring about the apprehension of the thieves. 


Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 32) 


On October 8 Peter Brainard of Milton (with a 
group of fellow students at a private school in 
Ashburnham) started to climb Mount Monad- 
nock. Becoming tired, he retraced his steps, ac- 
companied by his dog. Because of detours made 
necessary by the hurricane damage (they lost their 
way), darkness overtook them. “Butch” sud- 
denly refused to proceed and Peter, realizing some- 
thing was wrong, camped for the night on the spot. 
With the coming of daylight, he discovered they 
were on the edge of a steep incline and, had it 
not been for the dog’s action, serious disaster 
might have followed. The collar inscribed, 
**Butch—For Courage and Dependability,” was 
awarded in recognition of his sagacity and 
intelligence. 


Record of Animals for Year ending January 31, 1939 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Miscel- 
Dogs | Cats and |Cattle| and | and ee Total 
Mules Swine! Birds 
Collected by Ambulances......... 8,917 | 40,905 368 342 | 50,532 
Delivered by Owners............. 3,595 | 5,470 256 94 9,415 
Investigation Department........| 1,779 388 | *7,620 | 2,279 78 |19,984 570 | 32,698 
PePOM ECGs tk och Nek Vly is Bw clone 216 377 3 fi 603 
|| Cann Se a I ae en are 1,669 | 7,660 Q4 72 9,425 
Northampton ptreet...........->. 585 | 1,673 Q7 35 2,320 
North Bennet) street. 22)... .00. 54 783 4 841 
Cambridge Neighborhood House. . . oo 582 5 640 
RMT IROA EA Pie et et.) bec concn Soon. oOo il 8 2,205 
eAAEE LSOSLOL eh cee ee ks: * 159 4 1,312 4 Q 1,477 
DER USEL Sr WICKS le <..o5 cect Liciok 119 510 4 633 
“GS a DONT ees Re naar en Da 166 642 1 2 14 825 
ley Sea ea hh oe eens oe Rees | 126 | 1,268 10 5 1,409 
VERT Se | te Va Sen i ee ae 11,523 | 4,147 697 16,367 
See ee oe eh ee ear. Gan 29,294 | 67,580 HEO21 2.279 719 20,687 1,850 | 129,390 
* Horses destroyed, 138 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your Treasurer submits herewith his report showing the income and expenditures of the LEAGUE 
for the year ended January 31, 1939, which are summarized as follows: 


Net Expenditure for.General Purposes <). 2-5 sc i. (a!) us sone 6) se ene et eee a aus en OO PPS ree 
Net Income Available for'General,Purposes. 3.) (51-2. 3. peo) os, US es isl ee tsi) ek civ et ee a ee 


Deficit for Year oi cia) Xo Se te he > pie Sstalsbunalesns, sgetol sMeomn's abn Btn aD loupe citi ott, mer ne | COL ree 
The accounts for the year have been audited by Messrs. Scovell, Wellington & Company, whose 


certificate follows this report. 
BENTLEY W. WarRREN, Jr., Treasurer. 


Statement of Income and Expenses for General Purposes 
for the Year Ended January 31, 1939 


INCOME 
Memberships: 

Lifes: \ edb, Te ee te a Le Ieee to a re ae he eta SLO ea CH) 

Actives <f tie) 2.00 8) ger ee Br. te oa oie ae ee en ae eens Jr eee LeU) 

Associate. .2° ¢ €. 7s ¢ 4% oe rniiees wor Se a, pr a ea ee ae ee oe ee SO RSD 

JUNION si, SOW ee ea eo SP ee es ee 30.00 
————— $2,465.75 
Donations for General Purposes and Receipts for Rescuing Animals. . . . . . .. =... .~. =~. 10,232 . 36 
Annual Fair, less Expenses... Sp ARN Sg ite UR es LO ae cee ee rhe 4,974.93 
Interest and Dividends on General Inv. vestments Sean ee eee ee ha ee 52,870 .23 
Miscellaneous. Income’ less. Expensesist@2 Posy su Gictcan ge Uz gc) Pre gat oe ee 4,043 .95 
Net Income Available for General Purposes. . ae er eer eh ee Ge liste: CS 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from General Fund 5) OGRA. eal CR Pek > AA a oe 16,997 . 67 
$91,584.89 

EXPENSES 

Salaries ) sheet qh dl ae en Qo OS een cee re OY A Ses be a Be cece ene eee C72 
Extra Labor > ; er a Ts LU oe eS! 627.13 
Our FourroorTeD FRIENDS and Humane Education, Expenses less Income i ge eM SO Abeer el ee 3,359 .38 
Branch Recetving stations, .M:xpenses lessslncorae icy emt ieee eer 8,358 . 36 
Motor’ Collection: Service (2/97 &. Pe eee a Ae oe) a 922.41 
Provisions _ . eee ae Man Se Re Ne em 1,479.15 
Sawdust, Chioroform.and Disitfectants’.. .. wi" cs 2 4s, fe ee, ee ee 366.63 
Light anid Power. i> iittala oe, oy cig ee ge 589 . 67 
Purchased Steam. ee ee ee A a rT ih Te 1,302.11 
Repairs, Water and Insurance ee ee oe ee a ey OR ee 2,806.09 
Advertising, Printing, aN and Office Supplies MO ere er amt) il a tl iret i foc et 2,972.19 
Telephone. . a een ee ers A ea eg hy 1,627.11 
Miscellaneous Expenses. ee ee ee ee OO at MI eR Ph ew le Po hie Ee Pu ow: 7,716.19 
Total Expensesory fe eet RO a a Re aa 0S 


“We have made an examination of the accounts and financial records of the ANIMAL Rescur LEAGUE 
of Boston for the year ended January 31, 1939. The cash and securities called for by the books were 
found to be on hand; the foregoing statements and summaries are in accordance with the books and, in 
our opinion, fairly set forth the financial condition of the LEaGurs as at January 31, 1939, and the results 
of its operations for the year ended at that date. 

ScovELL, WELLINGTON & ComPANyY.” 


IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IF OUR FRIENDS WOULD PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE 
LIFE OF THE DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, 


AND INQUIRY INTO OUR AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN THE BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT 
THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PRINTERS OF 


MAGAZINES - BOOKS -: CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
@ 


In Boston: 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 
Telephone: KENmore 9500 


cA PROPER FOOD 
for EVERY SIZE and BREED 


From puppyhood to maturity, any breed of dog can 
be raised successfully on SPRATT’S. For every age 
and every size there is a Prone SPRATT’S food, 
representing years of careful study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by indis- 
criminate feeding. Your grocer or pet shop can 


supply the particular SPRATT’S food that is best 
for them, or get it for you very easily. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods have been used successfully 
throughout the world for 


Write for SPRATT’S interesting illustrated three quarters of a century . 
book on dogs. It contains valuable hints on They have proved their worth 
care and feeding, and tells how to recog- — accept no substitutes for 
nize and treat the commoner dog ailments. them! 


SPRATT’S PATENT, <¢d. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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* PETS « 
Let Us Care for Them 


PRIVATE 
VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE 


* 


Modern Equipment 
with 


X-Ray Fluoroscope 
FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone: HAN. 7760 


Geo. T. Hoyt Co. 


Awnings ¢ Tents ¢ Flags 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
CANVAS GOODS 


549 Rutherford Avenue, BOSTON 


Telephone CHas. 2475 


HUBbard 9878 Telephones HUBbard 9879 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 
GENERAL REDALVING pnerine 
BEAR WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


SIXTY-SIX BROADWAY 


JOSEPH L. BUDD, Prop. BOSTON, MASS. 


‘“*Meet Me at the Motor Mart!” 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile ‘‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 
at the most central location in Boston. 


PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘‘Motor Clinic’? — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
Ree SER + BOSTON 
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THORP& MARTIN a 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 


Catalogs—Booklets 
Job Printing 


299 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Han. 4703-4704-5875 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 


REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 


B. T. CLancy, Tel. Granite 9628W W.P. F1TzGERALD, Tel. Granite 4595M 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 


C. H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Fats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR— L. H. LUDLAM 
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Cable Address: “Tock1n” 


Telephone: LAFAYETTE 0460 0461 0462 0463 


HOTCHKIN CO. 


SSP INANE AV ets TP 
BOSTON 


e 
Specializing in — 
Textile Securities 
Public Utilities 
Bank Stocks 
Industrial, 
Investment Trust, 
Utility and 
Real Estate Bonds 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


om 
NEW YORK PORTLAND 


S. °. PIERCE CO. 


Headquarters for 


Dog Foods 
We have 36 kinds! 


Distributors of SPEAK-FOR-IT DOG FOOD 


oh 


FIRST BA) i co 
N AT | () N AL pee M0 Throughout the Country 
STORES OLD TRUSTY 


MADE BY A COMPANY 
Stock COMPOSED OF PRACTICAL DOG MEN, 


AND FIT FOR **MAN’S BEST FRIEND” 


All the Popular Canned Write to Us for 


Free Booklet and Sample 
DOG and CAT FOODS Old Trusty 


at LOW Dog Food Co. 
POPULAR PRICES FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 


Needham Heights . Massachusetts 


M. P. WHITE CO. 


WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS AND 
JANITORS’ 
SUPPLIES 


s Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 «= 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS 
55 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


23 Eliot Street, Boston Branch Store at Nahant 
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THERAPOGEN 


The preferred Antiseptic among Humane Societies in 
the United States and Canada. 


Samples and literature on request 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 
213 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THERAPOGEN, LTD. 
13 Elm Street, Toronto, Canada 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


GOODRICH KATHANODE 
BATTERIES 


Not one cent for Battery repairs 


Guaranteed as long as you own your car 


GOODRICH TIRE SERVICE CO. 


96 Broadway (off Park Square) 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Han. 5760 —5761 — 5762 


Red Heart Dog Food 


in 3 Flavors... 


beef, fish, and cheese! 


Red Heart is quality dog food containing 
many vitamins and minerals necessary to a 
dog's health and vitality. The Animal Rescue 
League uses Red Heart Dog Food exclu- 
sively. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


221 BRIDGE STREET 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1939 


Open All Year 


on the 


Worcester Highway 


at 


Framingham Centre 


A Charming Place 
to Dine 


Seiler’s 1775 rom a ee Route 2 Lexington 


Seiler’s Inc. 
Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


Restaurant 


Telephone: LIBERTY 9783 


JAMES WILKINSON & CO. 


Electrical Contractors and Engineers 


128 OLIVER STREET 


BOSTON 


Compliments of 


LONDON 
HARNESS CO. 


LIVE 
TRAPS 


EFFICIENT HUMANE * GUARANTEED 


For CATS, RABBITS, SQUIRRELS, MUSKRAT, 
BEAVER, etc. 


NATIONAL LIVE TRAP CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 


Request Literature 


4] 


CHAIRS CRSO CAP. 3632 
TABLES FOLDING CHAIR BOSTON 


Compliments of 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 


RALPH L. POLLARD 
Prescription Optician 
97 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


BOSTON ENVELOPE CO. 


Compliments of 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments of 


Te eCACEy 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 


JAMES GALLAHUE 


351 Tremont Street, Boston Groceries and Provisions 


BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGs A SPECIALTY 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


10-11 Harvard Square 
BROOKLINE 


Telephone, Regent 2040 


170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON 


Telephone, Kenmore 4500 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


Feed your dog 


MILK-BONE 


To keep your dog healthy and on his 
toes, be sure he gets the right food. 
A handful of Milk-Bone biscuits pro- 
vides a wholesome meal. Milk-Bone 
includes beef meat, milk, cereals and 
essential food minerals. Cod-liver oil 
and irradiated yeast have been added 
to help give your dog the vitamins so 
necessary for sparkling eyes and lus- 
trous coat. Get a package of Milk-Bone 
from your dealer, or send a post-card 
for a free sample to Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Company, 449 West 
14th Street, New York 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


KF S$ 


CERO-MEATO and 
CANNED FOOD 


TESTED AND 


APPROVED 


AS REPRESENTED 
ON CONTAINER 


AMERICAN ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL ASSN. 


Bearing 


This Seal 


Buy 
Products 


KFS CERO-MEATO 
A. dry-kibbled food of 


KFS 
CANNED FOOD 


Beef with choice meat scrap 
cracklings, rolled oats, 


ground wheat, soya bean 
meal, bone, beets and cod- 
liver oil. 


Seal No. 3 


wheat, flour, bone meal, 
corn meal, soya bean meal, 
alfalfa meal, meat scrap, 
molasses, salt, codliver oil, 
yeast, wheat germ. 


Seal No. 4 


Dog Food Standards have now been set by the 
American Animal Hospital Association based on 
biological and chemical analyses. Four leading 
dog foods have been approved by the Advisory 
Scientific Council. Two of these foods are Kennel 
Food Supply products. Leading Veterinarians 
recommend them. 
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Compliments of a Friend 


Sg DADDYCJACK'S 


f| NOW . . ALWAYS 
; The Home of 


New Clever Joker Novelties 
Select Dance,Party Favors 
Sensational Whoopee Bag, 
Goat and Donkey Ejecters; 
White Mule Liquid Dispensers 
Your Party a Mirthday, 
For Home, Club, Birthday 
Our Line is so Complete 
It makes a visit here a treat 


Wa, | 


taesribr)<OZ 


ZL 


Escng 
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ap SPECIALTIES forall HOLIDAYS *+-——-——- 


22 BrRomFIELDST. Boston MASs. 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1939 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


TREES 


To us, TREES are living things with 


The Care personalities which respond nobly 
of Trees to thoughtful, conscientious care. 
has ee in Let’s talk about your trees! 
our life 

work’ for | H.L.FROST G23 HIGGINS CcO.. 
43 years 20 MILL $T., ARLINGTON © ARLINGTON 1410 


Telephone: KENmore 1221 


Howell Brothers, Inc. 


422 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Linens & Laces 


Summer Branches: NANTUCKET, MASS.-HY ANNIS, MASS. 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
re LUMBER * 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 


Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


HEAR BETTER with RADIOEAR 


The Only Hearing Aid Made-to-Order 
at the Laboratory. 
E. F. MAHADY COMPANY 


851 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


TAXI, PAS°“ 8700 


Direct Lines to All Districts Means Rapid Service Everywhere 
BOSTON’S MINIMUM RATE TAXI BEWARE OF IMITATING COLORS 


Independent Taxi Operators Association, 18 Troy Street, Boston 
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Amal ‘Rescue League 


OF BOSTON 
51 Carver STREET, Boston, MassacHusETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELtiar First Vice President: RoGer Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, Mrs. 
William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. 
Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Associate. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay ate given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, Neighborhood House....... 79uMoorerstreet Roxbury eee eee 19 Lambert Avenue 
Chelseat su. fsa A se tei eee 36 Fourth Street South End.................... 109 Northampton Street 
Dedham rec tatvcsncwn: Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses West Lynne J. acess in eae Re 4 Neptune Street 
Bast'Bostoninenim osname ria eee 319: Meridian Street Rastham.........)) Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 


North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Ovr FourrooTeD FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Leifer 5 tae a adds pong Marea Bir en oe $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
EVO) Cage Pa ne RESID Rte an Pere .00 ll 
Nees ook RCA Yoo annually | eth ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
POD he dein Ct eens Bee eo tp eet sae .25 annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 
FreDerIck J. BRADLEE 
Ropert F. Seriar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No 
Bentiey W. WarreEN, Jr., Treasurer 


Miss HeLen LeiGuton, Secretary Street, in the city (or town) of 
Sruart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. = Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. m Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 
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